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In This Issue 


Articles and Reviews 494/ 


One of the chief functions of a quar- 
terly review like the Journal of Religion 
is to review books, and it is our hope that 
coverage of religious books in these pages 
may become constantly more prompt, 
more comprehensive, and more compe- 
tent. In this issue even more than the 
usual proportion of our space is devoted 
to what seem to us to be an even more 
than usually interesting series of reviews. 


The three full-length articles are alike 
not only in making significant contribu- 
tions to knowJedge and thought in their 
three respective academic fields but also 
in having a bearing upon certain impor- 
tant contemporary interests and events. 

Davip Roserts’ article might have 
been mentioned in connection with the 
reviews, because it is, in fact, an ex- 
tended review of a section of E. A. 
Burtt’s Types of Religious Philosophy, 
which appeared in 1939. Mr. Roberts, 
who is associate professor of philosophy 
of religion and systematic theology at 
Union Theological Seminary, subjects 
humanism, as Mr. Burtt presents it, to 
critical examination from the point of 
view of a Christian theologian. His ar- 
ticle is provocative, and it is to be hoped 
that the Journal can in the next issue 
publish some discussion of it. We shall 
welcome replies and comments and shall 
publish as many of them as possible. 


The importance which the ecumenical 
movement has assumed in recent Protes- 
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tant life and thought gives particular 
relevance to CHARLES RICHARD SANDER’S 
article on the interest of Coleridge and 
Frederick Denison Maurice in a united, 
catholic Christianity. Mr. Sanders, who 
is a graduate of Emory University and 
has his Doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is a member of the de- 
partment of English at Duke University. 
His field of particular academic interest 
is the English Broad Church movement 
of the nineteenth century. 


Anti-Semitism is tragically still in the 
news, and among New Testament schol- 
ars discussion still goes on as to the ex- 
tent to which it made its mark upon the 
documents of early Christianity. That 
the widening breach between the syna- 
gogue and the church in the late first and 
early second centuries had its effect upon 
Christian writing no one denies, but the 
extent of that effect is variously inter- 
preted. Some modern students have 
found evidence of a vigorous anti-Jewish 
attitude in the Fourth Gospel. WALTER 
W. SIKEs believes that the amount of 
this evidence has been exaggerated and 
that certain evidence pointing the other 
way has been overlooked. Mr. Sikes is 
associate professor of philosophy and re- 
ligion at Berea College in Kentucky. He 
has studied at Vanderbilt and Columbia 
universities and holds the Th.D. degree 
from Union Theological Seminary. He is 
the president of the Southern Society for 
the Philosophy of Religion. 
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Christian Symbols 


Our department of discussion this 
quarter contains a brief account by Pro- 
fessor DONALD W. RIwpLeE of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago of an important confer- 
ence on science, philosophy, and religion 
held in New York in September but is 
largely devoted to comments on Profes- 
sor Wieman’s article in the summer issue, 
“On Using Christian Words.” Contribu- 
tors to the discussion are J. B. Pratt, 
professor of philosophy at Williams Col- 
lege; PauL LEHMANN, recently of Elm- 
hurst College and now professor of sys- 
tematic theology at Eden Theological 
Seminary; GEORGE W. RICHARDS, presi- 


dent and professor emeritus at the Theo- 
logical Seminary of the Reformed Church 
in the United States; and R. W. SELLaRs, 
professor of philosophy at the University 
of Michigan. The question to which these 
distinguished scholars address them- 
selves is an urgent and serious practical 
problem: What in the way of theo- 
logical or philosophical belief is in- 
volved in the Christian leader’s use 
of traditional Christian terms? Readers 
of this issue should refresh their mem- 
ory of Dr. Wieman’s position by re- 
ferring again to the Journal of last 
July. 


The Next Task 


The current year is being celebrated as 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, with the motto, “New 
Frontiers in Education and Research.” 
This celebration will culminate in a 
program of special lectures and sym- 
posiums next September. The Journal 
of Religion will participate in the cel- 
ebration by devoting one and perhaps 


two of its issues of the year to a dis- 
cussion of the subject, “The Next 
Task.” Distinguished representatives of 
various disciplines in the study of re- 
ligion and of various religious points 
of view will write on what are the 
most pressing problems confronting both 
the Christian scholar and the Christian 
leader. 
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A CHRISTIAN APPRAISAL OF HUMANISM 
DAVID E. ROBERTS 


HE discussion of religious humanism which flourished 

a decade ago in liberal theological circles has received 

diminishing attention in recent years. Books by able 
writers who defend the humanist case have continued to appear; 
but in many quarters liberal Christian theologians have come to 
regard the challenge from that direction as of less consequence 
than the renaissance of Protestant doctrine upon the European 
continent. Moreover, the ecumenical movement has given 
many liberals a new awareness of the common ties of Christian 
belief which unite them in some measure with the Orthodox 
church, conservative Lutheranism and Calvinism, and Angli- 
canism. It has been as though the effort to understand their fel- 
low-Christians left little time for continuing exchanges with the 
humanists, who remain outside the movement toward a reunion 
of non-Roman Christendom. In so far as theologians have been 
impressed with the power and relevance of the new doctrinal 
tendencies, they have focused attention upon an effort to formu- 
late the distinctive characteristics of the Christian faith, and 
thus have been to some extent diverted from an interest in 
apologetics. 

Humanists not unnaturally attribute this state of affairs to a 
failure of nerve. In their judgment the position of liberal Chris- 
tianity is ambiguous and half-hearted; if it were to follow con- 
sistently those principles of conformity to natural science and 
empirical ethics which complete intellectual emancipation re- 
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quires, it would discover that religious values can be conserved 
and fostered without retaining belief in God. Seeing this pitfall 
before them, and having failed to refute humanism successfully, 
some liberals are now beating a retreat into the arms of Protes- 
tant conservatism; and those who try to stand their ground are 
finding themselves caught between a thorough acceptance of a 
“modern” world-view, as embodied in humanism, and a thor- 
ough rejection of it, as embodied in Barthianism. 

The humanist reading of the situation, however, should not 
be accepted uncritically; indeed, there is every reason for sub- 
jecting it to the closest scrutiny. No clarification of the theo- 
logical situation is possible so long as humanism and the recent 


tendencies in doctrinal theology remain hermetically sealed off 


from each other; and yet this has been prevailingly the case. 
The humanist is frequently unable to discriminate accurately 
between new formulations of doctrines like those of revelation, 
original sin, and salvation, on the one hand, and the dogmas of 
fundamentalism, on the other. All he can see in what he calls 
“‘neo-supernaturalism” is an effort to revive ideas about Adam 
which conflict with evolutionary theory, ideas about Christ 
which conflict with modern psychology, and ideas about revela- 
tion which conflict with empirical methods and scientific reason- 
ing. When he detects these tendencies in a book, he therefore 
dismisses it as an assortment of obscurantist mumbo-jumbo. 
On the other hand, the theologian who is primarily concerned 
with giving clear doctrinal expression to the essentials of the 
Christian faith is likely to look upon debates with humanists as 
irrelevant and unfruitful: irrelevant, because such an undertak- 
ing lies outside the confines of his discipline; and unfruitful, 
because until a man has taken his position within the Christian 
faith he will never be able to comprehend what is at stake in doc- 
trina] theology anyhow. The liberal continues to do yeoman’s 
service in attempting to bring the two positions within calling 
distance of each other—but he operates at a disadvantage, be- 
cause in so far as he continues to stress the natural goodness and 
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intrinsic “divinity” of man his affinities are humanistic, while 
in so far as he continues to believe in a personal God who dis- 
closes his own nature supremely in Jesus Christ his affinities re- 
main Christian. Like any mediator in a quarrel, the liberal 
often merely succeeds in directing the resentment of each party 
toward himself instead of bringing them together directly for a 
settlement of their differences. 

This essay is written with the conviction that Christian the- 
ology need not allow itself to remain in a predicament where 
those who are interested in apologetics seem to have as much in 
common with humanism as with the Christian faith, and where 


those who have their point of departure in an assertion of the 
uniqueness of Christian revelation have little interest in apolo- 


getics. Argument will not convince an opponent of the truth of 


doctrines like those of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and original 
sin; but argument can show that many of the humanist objec- 


tions to those doctrines are based upon misunderstanding, and 


that the humanist position itself is fraught with contradictions. 
The following pages are largely given over to the latter task. 


I 
For our purpose the admirable exposition of humanism con- 
tained in chapter ix of Professor E. A. Burtt’s recent book, 
Types of Religious Philosophy,’ may be used to good advantage. 
It puts forward a unified and cumulative statement, and thus 


spares us the necessity of dealing with individua) departures 
from the party line. While Professor Burtt’s sympathies plainly 


lie in the general area of humanism, he is not committed to sup- 


porting every aspect of the position which he is expounding; and 
if any humanist regards some of the arguments contained in 
that chapter as weak he can always say that at those points the 
author was not giving a faithful account. Thus we are concerned 
with the merits of a general position, influential in one form or 
another among enlightened people today; and we may legiti- 


1 New York: Harper & Bros., 1930. 
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mately disregard the question as to whether in the case of 
any specific writer the shoe pinches the whole foot or only a 
part of it. 

The primary thesis of humanism, according to Professor 
Burtt, is that acceptance of the principles and postulates of 
modern science requires a naturalistic view of the world. Care- 
ful examination of this thesis is called for, in view of the fact 
that all nonnaturalistic philosophers, together with a great 
many scientists, would deny its truth, and also that both liber- 
alism and “‘neo-supernaturalism” claim to be quite compatible 
with science. There are even some naturalistic writers who 
would recognize that so far as acceptance of the findings of 
science goes there is no quarrel between them and theists; the 
quarrel arises because the latter insist upon adding certain 
metaphysical postulates or religious beliefs which cannot be 
scientifically demonstrated. The naturalist may regard these as 
untenable or superfluous, but he can recognize, nevertheless, 
that they do not conflict with any positive findings of science— 
they conflict, rather, with the disposition to regard those find- 
ings as constituting a self-sufficient world-view. 

By the simple device of equating acceptance of science with 
naturalism, Professor Burtt is enabled to look upon all op- 
ponents of humanism as at the same time foes, or at best only 
half-hearted advocates, of open-mindedness, intellectual integ- 
rity, and the progress of exact knowledge. Obviously, however, 
one may be an opponent of naturalistic humanism while re- 
maining an unqualified advocate of free scientific inquiry and 
its benefits. Furthermore, scientists and naturalistic philoso- 
phers have no monopoly whatever upon intellectual integrity 
and a desire to discover truth. Indeed, this attempt to marshal 
the prestige of science exclusively behind only one of the several 
alternative world-views compatible with it smacks of an au- 
thoritarianism which the humanist should be the first to want to 
avoid. If in the past the church has been guilty of saddling blind 
faith in its infallibility upon the populace, the modern attempt 
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to cram naturalism down the throats of undergraduates and 
laymen by telling them that it alone is “scientific” has some- 
what evened the score, and by a method equally disreputable. 

Specifically, it is misleading to present belief in God, and the 
“scientific” belief that “the universe is a nonprovidentiel, law- 


abiding order” (p. 353), simply as mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives. Natural processes can be law-abiding and amenable to 


study by the methods of science without at all excluding the 


possibility that God exists and that the universe is providential. 
Science owes its efficiency and exactitude to the fact that it 


eschews all attempts to settle the latter questions one way or 
the other; therefore, when one tries to settle them in the nega- 
tive by bringing them within its purview, he is jeopardizing the 
integrity of science itself. 


II 


What most calls for careful scrutiny is the humanist’s asser- 
tion that his naturalistic view of the world does not undermine 


but fortifies moral effort. We are told that 
events in nature do not happen with any reference to human good or ill, 
but solely in accordance with their own causes and conditions. 

A wise plan of life is acceptance of a world not made for man, owing 
him nothing, and in its major processes quite beyond his control... . . 
There is nothing in nature that cares for [human] concerns and we [should] 
accept the moral responsibility that this consciousness brings. 

The fact that there is such a creature in the world as man, possessing a 
moral personality and achieving progress in the quest for individual and 
social integration . . . . demands explanation; there must be in the.... 
environment .... conditions adequate to account for these results. But 
.... only on the antiquated, preevolutionary conception of causality 
does this mean that we must postulate beyond nature a being possessing 
. ... personal values. 

The world is a determinate order, of which man’s life is a part, but he 
may be the only part revealing the distinctive qualities and prizing the 
characteristic values that we empirically associate with him [pp. 353-55]. 


Humanism involves a complete rejection of any claim 


that moral and religious values control the course of history and are 
grounded in the nature of the universe. But it allows full recognition of 
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the fact that man is here as a part of this all-embracing natural order, and 
that it is one of his characteristics to desire . . . . many satisfactions which 
as yet have been only meagerly attained. Among these are the broad so- 
cial goods which would seem to be possible in view of the nature of the 
cosmos .... [p. 366]. 

The pervasive pattern of the world is not affected by human hopes, 
preferences, or ideals of good, but is a neutral structure to which man 
must submit, except as concerns the limited area which he may reasonably 
aim to control [p. 368]. 

Although we have already seen reason to question the asser- 
tion that science requires an unqualifiedly nonteleological view 
of the universe, this assertion is the proper starting-point for 
testing the coherence of the humanist case. Unless some char- 
acteristics of human personality are to be considered as lying 
beyond the confines of purely scientific interpretation, a full 
acceptance of the postulates of science (as the humanist under- 
stands them) will require that every aspect of human existence 
(including man’s so-called moral behavior and sense of responsi- 
bility) is analyzable into nonpurposive and morally indifferent 
constituents. The ultimate causes of human action will be seen 
to be physical, physiological, and psychological processes which 
operate according to natural law; and if natural law as a whole 
is morally indifferent, then presumably the processes which 
make up some of its parts will be so likewise. One must either 
give up the attempt to interpret all reality in terms of natural 
law, construed as nonpurposive and morally neutral, for the 
sake of doing justice to the fact that man is morally responsi- 
ble, or one must give up the claim that human action is ever 
really purposive or morally responsible, for the sake of remain- 
ing faithful to the postulates of naturalism. But the humanist 
tries to have it both ways at once. 

The contradiction comes out very clearly in the assertion that 
moral values are not grounded in the nature of the universe, but 
that broad social goods are possible ‘‘in view of the nature of the 
cosmos.”’ What the humanist really believes, of course, is that 
human life, with its capacities for moral and purposive action, 
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has somehow emerged out of a morally indifferent and nonpur- 
posive environment. This position, taken by itself, would seem 
to some of us to demand a kind of blind faith more opposed to 
rationality than belief in mermaids, papal infallibility, and the 
propaganda of Dr. Goebbels. Actually, however, the humanist 
attitude toward the findings of science has excluded the pos- 
sibility even of this position. No matter how minute the oasis of 
human purposiveness in the desert of the neutral order of nature 
may be—if it is there at all, then “‘science,”’ as the humanist 
understands it, does not tell the whole story about reality. On 
the other hand, inasmuch as a consistent naturalism would elim- 
inate as illusory all purposiveness in human action, it would 
also undermine that measure of control through scientific 
knowledge on which the humanist stakes his moral hopes. 

Moreover, the conditions in the natural environment which 
are adequate to account for the emergence of moral personality 
cannot be regarded as irrelevant for interpreting the significance 
of nature as a whole. The entire structure of the cosmos is in- 
volved in furnishing these conditions. Nothing is clearer in cos- 
mology than that man’s distinctive capacities could not have 
appeared unless the physico-chemical and organic factors on 
which his mental and spiritual endowments rest had developed 
as they have. And this development, in accordance with the 
unity of nature, carries one out into the farthest reaches and 
back to the remotest beginnings of the cosmic process. The 
more one stresses the intimate interrelationship between the dis- 
tinctive qualities of human life and the natural environment 
which has produced man, the less possible does it become to 
believe that these qualities have no support other than human 
volition and appreciation. 

Nevertheless, the humanist thinks that he has the theist both 
going and coming. For if circumstances in some respects prove 
favorable to the attainment of human ideals, then that is be- 
cause nature, though morally neutral, is partly controllable. 
While if some circumstances thwart human desire, that is be- 
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cause nature, being neutral, is not entirely amenable to human 
control. Thus, whether the environment appears to be respon- 
sive or not to man’s quest for value, the humanist has made up 
his mind to regard that environment as morally neutral. Inas- 
much as both the positive and the negative evidence is made to 
point in one direction, what has happened is that the humanist 
is interpreting all empirical data in terms of a basic presupposi- 
tion instead of, as he claims, reaching his atheism as a conclu- 
sion from an impartial survey of the empirical evidence. 

For the sake of clarity let me add that in my opinion Chris- 
tian belief in God cannot be “‘proved”’ by empirical evidence; 
but a view of nature and history compatible with Christian 
faith is one of the interpretations which may reasonably be 
reached in conformity with all the empirical evidence available. 
The proper procedure for any theology or religious world-view 
is to take the basic and distinctive affirmation of its faith as a 
guiding principle in dealing with both empirical and rational 
considerations. As a consequence faith will be confirmed at 
points where it is sound and corrected at points where it is 
weak; and, on the other hand, it may conceivably put experi- 
ence and ratiocination into a perspective possessing a religious 
significance they could not supply of themselves. Since the hu- 
manist partially follows this procedure when he takes the moral 
neutrality of nature as his basic presupposition, it may be asked 
why I have criticized him for doing so. I do not cavil at the 
humanist’s possessing a basic presupposition; rather, I protest 
against his refusal to acknowledge that fact by pretending to 
reach his position through an “impartial” investigation. In- 
deed, it is just because to the end of time alternative views of 
the universe will remain philosophically possible that religious 
faith, whether it be Christian or humanist, will always rest in 
the first instance upon nonphilosophical decision and commit- 
ment. That is why in every age entirely unphilosophical people 
have often possessed deeper religious insight and devotion than 
the most erudite professors of philosophy and theology. 

The futility of appealing solely to empirical evidence is clearly 
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exemplified in connection with the problem of evil. If one starts 
on the assumption that the goodness of the universe is to be 
judged in terms of the extent to which it supports man’s auton- 
omous pursuit of his own purposes, then anything which con- 
strains that pursuit will be regarded as pro tanto evil. But if one 
conceives of the highest good for man in terms of a discipline 
and redemption which bring his freedom—through emancipa- 
tion from slavery to sin—into the service of God, then the same 
“evidence” will take on a very different significance. The dif- 
ference lies not in the empirical facts but in the presuppositions. 

Thus far we have failed to find any cogent way of relating 
moral ideals and scientific knowledge in humanist terms. And 
Professor Burtt does not succeed in filling the gap when he 
writes that humanism “involves a concentration upon those 
moral and social ideals that appear to be harmonious with sci- 
ence, and an abandonment of the rest as religiously irrelevant”’ 
(p. 353). The statement, and the extended argument which sup- 
ports it, would lead one to suppose that only one set of moral 
and social ideals appears to be harmonious with science—these 
ideals include the quest for truth, artistic creation, love, friend- 
ship, recreation, adventure, philosophical speculation, a socialist 
society, and the abolition of war. One should agree with the 
humanist that these are good; but surely it is not science which 
determines their goodness. To be sure, science can increase our 
efficiency in promoting them; but that is because it increases 
our efficiency in promoting any ends, evil as well as good. With- 
in the limits of his special task the scientist neither praises nor 
condemns, but simply observes, organizes, tests, and formulates 
general laws. 

This is the reason, pre-eminently, why scientific truth is not 
the whole truth. When anyone seeks to determine the relative 
value of the moral ends in the service of which our increased 
control over nature may be employed, he faces a question of a 
different order from those of impartial scientific investigation. 
Hence, in direct opposition to Professor Burtt’s statement, we 
must recognize that science, of itself, cannot indicate the moral 
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and social uses to which it ought to be put; on the contrary, it is 
the moral and religious ideals of a culture which determine the 
extent to which our increased power over nature shall prove to 
be a blessing or a curse. Scientific knowledge is always instru- 
mental, just because it is impartial; only moral insight can dis- 
criminate between ends possessing various degrees of intrinsic 
value. Moreover “experience” (that supreme mentor to which 
the humanist continually appeals) teaches that scientific intel- 
ligence and moral insight do not necessarily vary together at all; 
one does not have to go to the cinema to know that an extremely 
skilful and learned physician may be unscrupulous, or that a 
gifted research worker may be indifferent to the social effects of 
his discoveries. 

The assumption that dissemination of scientific knowledge 
will necessarily enhance the moral and social well-being of man- 
kind is not only false, both logically and empirically; it is ethi- 
cally perverse. Let us take the humanist at his word for a mo- 
ment, and try to construct an ethic which will bend the morally 
indifferent operations of nature to our purposes where that is 
possible, and acquiesce where that is impossible. It is difficult to 
see why the resulting ethic should not be much closer to 
Nietzsche than to John Dewey. Since the evolutionary process 
displays a pattern of the survival of the fittest, Nietzsche comes 
much closer to a realistic adjustment to forces beyond human 
control than does the humanist creed, which still finds accept- 
able “the attribution of indefeasible worth to every human 
being as such” (p. 365). If, as the humanist urges, nature is no- 
toriously heedless of the value of the individual, then the onus 
of proof is on him to show that his politics and his ethics repre- 
sent a realistic adjustment to that fact. In the absence of cos- 
mic support he remains confident that “certain broad types of 
human value do prove capable of maintaining themselves” (p. 
363). But does this statement mean that if certain ideals, like 
democracy, do not prove capable of maintaining themselves, 
then they are to be dismissed as fatuous? If so, it sounds very 
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much like a counsel of “‘whatever is, is right”’; and it ill befits a 
farsighted reformer who puts his trust in man’s capacity to pre- 
serve and promote value against the stream, so to speak, of the 
cosmic drift. On the other hand, the humanist asserts that ‘‘the 
best that we can envision is still the best even though there be 
no guarantee of its final victory in the cosmos” (p. 365). That 
sounds as though ethical ideals were to be given a status which 
does not make their validity entirely dependent upon what 
nature makes feasible. Again, the humanist tries to have it both 
ways at once: an adjustment, appropriate for man as an in- 
extricable part of nature, to a morally indifferent order; and a 
moral aspiration which, despite the absence of cosmic support, 
tries to lift man by his own bootstraps above nature. 

One can hardly expect much effective guidance for concrete 
ethical decision from such an ambiguous creed. In a word, the 
humanist cannot look to nature for moral support—man is a 
part of nature—yet he can with some confidence stake his whole 
case upon man. Professor Burtt writes: 

Knowing more clearly and realistically what human nature is like... . 

we can render our aspiration toward enduring good more intelligent and 
effective than it has been when confused by sentimental faith and prudish 
veiling of the dark wildnesses of our character [p. 372]. 
Yet in the preceding sentence he says: “‘Verified knowledge is 
always power toward wise ends.” In the light of the uses to 
which much of our verified knowledge is being put at present, 
this latter statement seems to constitute a faith far more senti- 
mental and more blind to the dark wildnesses of our character 
than does the estimate of the human situation which Protestant 
doctrine provides. More than a matter of taste in terminology 
is involved when one is deciding whether to call war and oppres- 
sion “sinful” or merely “‘mistaken sociological adjustments.” 

Let us therefore look more closely at this realistic understand- 
ing of human nature. 

The Freudian psychologies . ... show that .... the dominant force 


in human nature is not man’s faculty of intelligence . . . . but a horde of 
subrational drives, passionate impulses, and cantankerous emotions. — 
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The operations of what we call “‘understanding,” especially in matters 
metaphysical and religious, are mainly wishful thinking. ... . Comforting 
theologies and egotistic idealisms of the past .... have been accepted 
.... precisely because they are false; the real world in its cold and im- 
placable unconcern for human interests is too intolerable for men to face. 

From this standpoint, the argument for the reality of God . . . . losesall 
its force; in fact, we must admit rather a presumption of the invalidity of 
any widespread human belief whose main tendency is to console people in 
adversity and encourage them in weakness [pp. 370 f.]. 

What one notes in these statements is the complete absence 
of any attempt to apply them to the religious thinking of the 
humanist himself. How well do they accord with his confidence 
that human progress may be insured through education and 
scientific impartiality? Christianity, with its doctrine of original 
sin and its confrontation of the fact that, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
puts it, “pure love gets crucified in history,” is dismissed as 
wishful thinking which merely consoles people in adversity and 
encourages them in weakness. But, of course, it would be ab- 
surd to suggest that the humanist must find some pretext for 
taking a comparatively hopeful attitude toward human nature 
because he cannot bear to face the fact of man’s moral in- 
sufficiency and sinfulness. 

Furthermore, there is a strange hiatus between the humanist’s 
devotion to democratic and humanitarian ideals and the tech- 
niques of ethical decision by which he proposes to sustain them. 
The corollary of the foregoing quotations concerning wishful 
thinking is that there is a presumption in favor of the validity of 
a position so long as it is incapable of capturing the impassioned 
loyalty of anyone, humanists included. Professor Burtt partial- 
ly recognizes the difficulty involved here when he writes: 

Does not allegiance to . . . . human value imply that .... the impar- 
tiality and tentativeness of scientific method have been displaced by 
enthusiastic devotion? 


And he continues: 


The reply of the humanist ... . is that . . . . so far as he attaches himself 
to any absolute value it is just the value of an open soul itself, ready for 
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unending growth through future experience and for unprejudiced com- 
parison of newly envisaged goods with those which have been previously 
assumed to be highest [p. 363]. 


In an earlier passage he affirms that 
the essence of religious experience [is] a unification of the self around some 
controlling idea or purpose [p. 356]. 

People find a satisfying unification of personality in... . manifold 
WEE. 5645 And inquirers should not be taught that final or supreme 
value attaches to any one of them; they should he encouraged to under- 
stand and appreciate the possibilities of all [p. 357]. 


The problem at this point, then, is how to combine ethical and 
religious relativism with the sort of conviction and resolute 
action which may enable us to preserve humanitarian values in 
a world where they are rapidly crumbling. What impresses one 
most in the foregoing passages is the absence of ethical criteria; 
and one cannot help but suspect that this absence is due to the 
fact that the humanist has lost touch with God, the cosmic 
ground of moral order, communion with whom alone can genu- 
inely enable man to rise higher than nature. Consider for a mo- 
ment what those passages import. Is it not somewhat contra- 
dictory to say that we should remain “open souls,” not attach- 
ing supreme value to any single interest or loyalty, and yet that 
we shall thereby achieve “satisfactory unification of personal- 
ity”? 

And how is one to determine whether the unification is 
satisfactory or not? For sheer concentration of effective effort 
and whole-souled devotion, few of us can rival the worshipers 
of the totalitarian state. I doubt if an impartial observer would 
deny that their fanaticism represents one kind of unification of 
personality far more complete than a condition of relatively 
suspended judgment such as the humanist seems to prize. It is 
not illuminating to be told that the humanist’s suspended judg- 
ment does not mean suspended animation because he is always 
ready for unending growth, for unprejudiced comparison of 
newly envisaged goods, and for appreciating the possibilities of 
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all ways of unifying personality. In the absence of definite ethi- 
cal and religious criteria there is no way of telling whether the 
unending growth is good or bad, there is no way of making com- 
parisons, and there is no way of appreciating the significance of 
the possibilities. 

Why, then, does the humanist remain fairly confident that we 
may turn men loose with their “open souls,” without any 
sources of discipline and guidance other than their own im- 
partial intelligence, and yet that they will end up as ardent and 
effective devotees of democracy and social radicalism? The an- 
swer is that he is basing his estimate of man in general not on an 
inclusive empirical survey of the race, but upon an ideal picture 
which, like most idols, is fashioned in his own image. These 
“human values that universal experience, so far as it gains in 
clarity and insight, attests as good” (p. 364) are simply the 
ideals of geographically fortunate, economically secure, cul- 
turally privileged Americans, which have been converted into a 
generalization about what it would be nice and proper for man- 
kind as a whole to become. One may share these ideals, but if 
his anthropology is to be realistic he should not regard them as 
giving an accurate picture of the race at large—nor should he 
believe that humanism provides the kind of ethical discipline 
and religious conviction which will best foster their preservation 
or attainment even in our own country. 

As we shall see subsequently, the humanist tries to explain 
all religious beliefs away merely as functions of the dominant 
interests of a given culture. When one applies the same prin- 
ciple of explanation to the humanist’s beliefs, it becomes evident 
that his ambiguous ethic is the result of a mixture of Christianity 
and naturalism. It feeds upon a view of the meaning and dig- 
nity of human existence which has been inherited from Chris- 
tianity, and then tries to combine this view with a metaphysic, 
covert or explicit, which, if consistently elaborated, would de- 
stroy the meaning and dignity of human existence. 

One would have to go far to discover so perfect a sketch of the 
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vague and ineffectual humanitarian who lives in a world of 
gentee] make-believe as is unwittingly contained in the section 
which Professor Burtt has entitled ““Humanism and the Social 
Problems of Today.’ Having come to place his confidence in 
the power of science and education to build a better world, the 
humanist simply puts it down to ignorance and stupidity that 
contemporary events expose the pathetic inadequacy of such 
instruments and the delusive character of such confidence. It is 
because some people are not “keen observers” (p. 376) that 
humanist ideals are not universally pursued, and because some 
have not gained “‘clarity and insight” (p. 364) that the worth of 
these ideals is not a matter of universal experience. Staking all 
on enlightenment, the humanist is blind to the fact that what he 
is up against is not merely ignorance and stupidity but the 
abuse of those very spiritual capacities which he thinks, if left 
to themselves, will facilitate man’s self-salvation. Once again, 
one need have little quarrel with his ideals; but one has every 
right to quarrel with the refusal to face rigorously the question 
as to why we have not achieved them. His answer, “lack of 
insight,” is altogether inadequate until he has paid more atten- 
tion to the titanism which corrupts insight. What is lacking 
here is a doctrine of original sin; but instead we are told to 
organize our lives around man-made ideals even though these 
are known to be merely functions of the dominant interests of a 
given culture. 

The net result of this realistic acceptance of science is thus to 
produce well-intentioned individuals who sincerely want to 
serve the cause of a better civilization but who are themselves 
clear symptoms of the disease of moral relativism and indeci- 
siveness which is eating like a canker at the heart of our demo- 
cratic culture. And when the facts of the present world-catas- 
trophe show that their expectations are utterly sundered from 
reality, these advocates of tough-minded empiricism fall back 
on the blind faith that their ideals “‘grow clearer and more com- 
manding under every apparent failure” (p. 378). 
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III 


Thus far we have said little of the humanist conception of 
religion in general and of Christianity in particular. The chief 
characteristic of that conception is an appeal to empiricism as 
the ultimate test of truth. As we have seen already, the essence 
of religious experience is thought to lie 
in a sense of release from tension and inner discord—a unification of the 
self around some controlling idea or purpose. ... . Whatever is empirical- 
ly discovered to perform this function for men and women is religious. 

As soon as... . an impartial examination is embarked upon it becomes 
quite clear....that the claim....for a clear distinction between 
Christianity and other religions . . . . [cannot] be made good [pp. 356 f.]. 


From the humanist standpoint anyone who attaches supreme 
loyalty to Jesus betrays 


a lack of thoroughness in [his] analysis and of consistency and breadth in 
[his] result [p. 365]. 


At first glance it might seem somewhat contradictory to de- 
fine religious experience in terms of unification of the self around 
“some” controlling idea or purpose and then object to the re- 
ligion which centers around Jesus. It looks as though the hu- 
manist is magnanimous and tolerant toward those who make 
scientific truth, art, social passion, Buddha, or Karma the basis 
of their religion but cannot stretch his generosity far enough to 
endure the fact that there are millions of sincere Christians. 
What he really objects to, however, is the exclusive and unique 
claims of Christianity. Presumably, if Christians would only 
confine themselves to the statement that Christianity, for cul- 
tural and psychological reasons, is ‘‘best’’ for them, while ad- 
mitting that Hinduism may offer the ‘“‘best” solution to the 
religious needs of India, and humanism the “‘best’’ solution for 
really intelligent and enlightened modern people, then there 
would be no difficulty. 

Hence the humanist clings to relativism in religion as well as 
in ethics; but it is not clear whether his position rests upon a dis- 
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tinction between “functionally best” and “true” or whether it 
denies that there is any such distinction. In the former case the 
humanist must claim that, although his own religious stand- 
point is of course culturally conditioned, this does not disqualify 
it from being “true” in a sense which makes it more valid than 
Buddhism, Hinduism, Christianity, etc. There is then no dif- 
ference in principle, however, between the sense in which the 
humanist claims his position to be true and the sense in which 
the Christian makes the same claim for his own position. Yet 
the humanist objection to Christianity is that it claims to be 
“true” in some sense which transcends the relativities of cul- 
tural and psychological conditioning. 

In the latter case, where there is thought to be no distinction 
between “functionally best” and “‘true,”’ the humanist must ad- 
mit that his own position is simply the one which he, by reason 
of birth, training, and temperament, is bound to prefer. On such 
terms, however, he can hardly advocate the superiority of hu- 
manism for someone who does not prefer it. Indeed, there is no 
sense in trying to talk about comparative judgments in religion 
at all. Pursuit of the empirical method as a test of truth has led 
to a point where the question concerning truth and falsity has 
lost its meaning. 

On the whole, the humanist tends to take the former of these 
two positions. Therefore it is important to point out that when 
he does so he renounces relativism. Although he denies that 
Christianity (and, presumably, any other religion whose follow- 
ers believe in its truth) can supply a vantage point for the proper 
estimation of the relative truth contained in other religious tra- 
ditions, he is sure that humanism does supply such a vantage 
point. Apparently espousal of any other religious belief some- 
how enslaves and blinds its devotees, but espousal of humanism 
enables a man to remain impartial. Frankly, it is easier to be- 
lieve the formulas of Chalcedon than to believe these ‘‘unique”’ 
claims which the humanist makes for himself. What he fails to 
see is that as long as religions are studied empirically, as cultural 
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phenomena, his own religion can be treated merely as one among 
others; but the instant that the normative question is con- 
fronted his own faith must become, not merely one among 
others, but the criterion in terms of which degrees of religious 
truth are to be judged. Indeed, what else could possibly be the 
case? There is no middle ground between judging other faiths 
to be true in so far as they are compatible with Christianity and 
relinquishing Christianity in favor of some “higher” point of 
view, which then judges Christianity, along with all other faiths, 
in terms of a new criterion. But this higher point of view, as- 
suming that it is humanism, makes exactly the same claim for 
itself as the Christian makes for the self-disclosure of God in 
Jesus Christ—namely, the claim to possess a criterion of reli- 
gious truth. The humanist cannot take a relativist attitude to- 
ward his own position. This becomes obvious at that point 
where he advocates empiricism as ‘‘the ultimate court of appeal 
in the quest for truth” (p. 353, italics mine). The disadvantage 
of relativism is that one cannot affirm its truth either relatively 
or absolutely without falling into self-contradiction. 

These considerations have an important bearing upon the 
question of theological method. Empiricism is entirely appro- 
priate in natural science because there the data are impersonal 
facts. But if, as the Christian believes, God is personal, then an 
exclusively empirical method will not be appropriate for gaining 
adequate knowledge of him. A refusal to regard it as the ulti- 
mate court of appeal in theology springs, not from a desire to be 
antiscientific, but from the fact that the method can only be 
adopted as sufficient by one who denies the reality of a personal 
God at the outset. The humanist, of course, makes disbelief in 
God his starting-point; but if this is done for the sake of fidelity 
to the demands of empirical method, then that method has be- 
come a tyrant whose divine rights need to be re-examined. I 
cannot see that “the enormous and undisputed success of sci- 
ence” and its astounding progress “‘toward a detailed under- 
standing of how things happen in the world and in the applica- 
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tion of this knowledge toward a larger human control of nature” 
(p. 367) qualify it for settling ethical and religious questions at 
all. To claim that because science is a sound way of increasing 
our knowledge of impersonal fact it is therefore a sound way of 
increasing our sensitivity to moral and religious truth is like 
claiming that because a man is a brilliant mathematician we 
should therefore accept as authoritative his opinions about 
music and poetry. 

There is no need to repeat here the author’s sketch of the evo- 
lution of religious ideas and their close connection with man’s 
developing needs (see pp. 374 f.). What we are interested in is 
the singular conclusion drawn from historical evidence which is 
common ground for all modern scholars, irrespective of religious 
affiliations. The conclusion is this: 

God, far from being the creator of man, is always himself created by 
man; he is the result of the play of man’s idealizing imagination over the 
quest for the appealing goods that life appears to render possible [p. 375]. 


This statement falls into the familiar error of assuming that a 
genetic account of the origin and development of religious ideas 
can settle the question of validity concerning the idea of God. 
Professor Burtt once again presents a false dilemma; he writes 
as though the recognition of this development of human ideas 
and belief in the reality of God were mutually exclusive alterna- 
tives. Obviously this is not the case. A complete genetic ac- 
count of religious ideas, including those of the humanists, can- 
not of itself settle the question as to whether this development is 
to be interpreted as a more or less progressive apprehension of 
the nature of God, or a more or less progressive spawning of 
man-made ideals; actually, it can be both. 


IV 


Because it will take us a slight distance into strictly theologi- 
cal territory, I have reserved to the last a consideration of the 
humanist attitude toward Jesus. 
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The humanist insists .... that .... assertion of final superiority for 
Christ .... is inconsistent with the full application of scientific empiri- 
cism to all the relevant facts of religion. When we do this, with the im- 
partiality that scientific method essentially involves, looking in the Mas- 
ter not only for.... grandeur... . but also for the deficiencies which 
non-Christian students of history so clearly see, it becomes evident .... 
that no ultimacy can honestly be maintained for the Nazarene. He does 
not embody all the values that are religiously significant today [p. 359]. 


After a brief word of praise, the author turns his attention to 
deficiencies. 
Jesus had no appreciation of the value of intelligence as the most de- 


pendable human faculty. .... His theory of the world ... . is squarely 
opposed to... . scientific naturalism. 


His trust in divine Providence 


precluded . . . . any obligation on man’s part to interfere in political and 
economic matters..... Jesus took entirely for granted and without 
criticism the economic structure prevalent in his day, with its assumption 
of an absolute right on the part of employers to make such profits as they 
are able and to treat their workmen according to whatever whim may 
seize them. Those who work but an hour in the evening may be rightfully 
paid the same wage as those who have toiled through the long heat of the 
day, if the employer so will..... [Finally] the surge of self-exaltation 
that occasionally found expression through Jesus’ lips [was] inconsistent 
with the modesty .... demanded of moral leadership in a democratic 


age [pp. 359-61]. 
At this point, especially, humanism claims to represent an 
advance over modernism. 


When it comes to the personality of Jesus . . . . the appropriate atti- 
tude, modernism feels, is not one of full scientific objectivity, but one of 
eager, devout allegiance. Humanism, however, demands a thoroughgoing 
adherence to science, on these as on all other matters [pp. 362 f.]. 


Actually modernists, through higher criticism, have done more 
than any other group of thinkers to increase our “‘objective”’ 
knowledge of the career and teachings of Jesus. Professor Burtt 
takes this into account in an earlier chapter (pp. 315 ff.). But 
his remarks about “scientific objectivity” need to be scrutinized 
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because they suggest that the humanist somehow has an advan- 
tage over Christian critics in connection with those gifts and 
principles which are indispensable for interpreting a historical 
document and for understanding the events recorded. The hu- 
manist has this advantage because, it would seem, the first re- 
quirement for studying the New Testament is to refuse to be- 
lieve its message. If this were true, disciples of Mary Baker 
Eddy should make the best physicists, because they would be 
able to take a continuously critical view of the assumption that 
the physical world exists. 

Let us put the matter to a practical test, however. In the 
name of impartiality the humanist puts forward a criticism 
which can be summed up by saying that Jesus was a Jew of the 
first century instead of an enlightened, naturalistically minded 
professor of social ethics in the twentieth. Then, on the assump- 
tion that Jesus was a man like other men, and nothing but that, 
he concludes that these deficiencies are sufficient to dispose of 
any claims to finality or uniqueness. He thus overlooks entirely 
the fact that belief in the deity of Christ does not rest upon the 
assumption that he taught a moral code whose principles can be 
applied wholesale, and in a literal-minded fashion, to every situ- 
ation, past, present, and future. Waiving for the moment a few 
matters of questionable exegesis on Professor Burtt’s part, one 
can accept the fact that Jesus did not take the same attitude 
toward science or toward industrial relations which we do, and 
continue to believe in his deity. Indeed, the author ignores the 
fact that many “neo-supernaturalist” theologians have taken a 
much more radical attitude on the question of the “‘historical 
Jesus” than anything contained in his chapter. Although I do 
not entirely share their position, I think that account should be 
taken of the fact that the most extreme claims concerning the 
deity of Christ are now being made by theologians whose Chris- 
tology would hardly be affected at all if it could be proved to- 
morrow that the historical Jesus, with all his ethical precepts 
and “deficiencies,” had never existed. 
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It is not difficult to understand why anyone who holds a hu- 
manistic view of Jesus should be puzzled as to how men can at- 
tach final and unique importance to him. But for the Christian 
his finality and uniqueness do not lie in the historical personal- 
ity, judged by humanist standards; they lie in the relationship 
between that historical personality and the divine word incar- 
nate in him. Knowledge of the historical career is a necessary, 
but not sufficient, condition for understanding and believing in 
this relationship. And humanist criticism of Christian belief 
must take this distinction into account before it can be intelli- 
gent and relevant. Instead, Professor Burtt’s remarks fall into 
some of the worst defects of fundamentalist exegesis, which as- 
sumes that everything Jesus did or said, no matter how exclu- 
sively related to a concrete and limited situation, ought to be 
susceptible of indefinite generalization into an eternal principle. 
Take, for example, the author’s passing reference to the parable 
of the vineyard. As any biblical scholar would tell him, the 
parable is not intended to enunciate a principle governing the 
relations between employer and employee in the first century, 
let alone the twentieth. And yet apparently the only thing 
which Professor Burtt can glean from the passage is a vicious 
industrial policy whereby men who had worked a long time 
might be paid the same wages as men who had worked a short 
time, if the employer arbitrarily so decided. Surely this sort of 
thing is much more the result of literal-mindedness or wilful 
prejudice than of impartiality. So far from representing an ad- 
vance in biblical scholarship, it is of a piece with the kind of 
scriptural interpretation which maintains that in order to be 
true followers of Jesus we must remain celibate, forgive a male- 
factor exactly four hundred and ninety times, and possibly 
learn Aramaic. 
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THE ANTI-SEMITISM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
» WALTER W. SIKES 


HE current revival of anti-Semitism has focused at- 

tention anew upon many documents regarded as justi- 

fying wholesale attack on the Jews as an inferior and 
recalcitrant race. Certain early Christian writings are being em- 
ployed to support organized oppression of Jews. All four of the 
canonical Gospels are unequivocal on the point that Jesus was 
persistently opposed by official Judaism, being finally the in- 
nocent victim of the Jewish leaders and the Jewish mob who 
followed them. Acts and the Pauline letters reflect a serious 
antagonism between the early church and Judaism, which in- 
creased in bitterness with the years. But the Fourth Gospel is 
most often cited as proof that Christianity was itself originally 
anti-Semitic. Therein ‘“‘the Jews” are special objects of denunci- 
ation on the part of Jesus, who calls them deceivers, liars, slaves 
of sin, and children of the devil. 

It is not at all unnatural, therefore, that those who support 
white or red pogroms should appeal especially to this Gospel 
to justify “Christian” attacks on all things Jewish. It has been 
so used in the past; and, if the government-controlled reports 
which emanate from Germany can be trusted, it is being used 
so today, especially there. Nor are instances lacking of such 
employment in America. Present scholarship is not agreed on 
the correct interpretation of the anti-Semitic polemic of the 
Gospel According to John." 

* Among recent defenders of the Fourth Gospel as written by and for Jews may be 
noted Biichsel, Johannes u. d. hellen. Synkretismus (Giitersloh, 1928); and Bornhaiiser, 
Das Johannesevan., eine Missionschrift fiir Israel (Giitersloh, 1928), who states, “Fiir 
den Nichtisraeliten, der von der Thoralogie nichts wiisste, blieb der Prolog dunkel”’ 
(p. 14). Defending the Hellenistic character of John are Bacon, The Gospel of the 
Hellenists (New York, 1933); W. Bauer, Das Johannesevangelium (Tiibingen, 1933); 


and E. C. Colwell, John Defends the Gospel (Chicago, 1936), who sees the Gospel as 
intended to present Christianity as severely alien to all things Jewish. 
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I 


This polemic, like all other themes of the Fourth Gospel, is 
introduced in the prologue: ‘““The law came by Moses, but grace 
and truth came by Jesus Christ” (1:17). Here “truth” is set 
over against the law of Moses, where the context would indi- 
cate that the author regards this law as not merely inadequate 
but fallacious. The revelation of Christ, unlike that of Moses, 
has the sanction of One who came from “the bosom of the 
Father.’ The way of Moses does not lead to life; those who eat 
of the manna of Moses die (6:49). Jesus accordingly rejects the 
Torah. Of it he speaks to the Jews as “your law” (7:19), and 
to his own disciples he speaks of it as “their law” (15:25). 
Nowhere does Jesus or any of his followers claim the law as 
theirs. But Nicodemus does call it “our law” (7:50; cf. 8:17, 
10:34). Obviously it does not belong to the true children of 
God. This rejection of the law and Moses by the Fourth Evan- 
gelist suggests that he intends to attack not the Jewish race and 
culture but only the self-conscious national and religious com- 
munity; that is, the gesetzgetreu Jews. 

This hypothesis is substantiated by the data of the Gospel 
and confirmed by historical circumstances. For, despite the fact 
that widespread anti-Semitic feeling in the Greco-Roman world 
would have provided him with a sufficient motive to defend the 
gospel of Christ from all implications with things Jewish,? there 
is ample evidence that the Fourth Evangelist is not concerned 
to do so. The religion presented here is not alien to Judaism 
or devoid of Jewish affiliations. Here I must dissent from the 
illuminating study of Colwell, who concludes: ‘“‘The pagan who 
approached Christianity through the pages of the Fourth Gos- 
pel would not suppose for a moment that Christianity was a 
Jewish movement..... The church is the enemy of the syna- 


2 See Colwell, op. cit., for brief statement; cf. Tacitus Hist. v. 2-5 and Annals xv. 44; 
Suetonius Claudius 25; Origen Celsus i. 26; v. 33; vill. 2. For a comprehensive account 
of anti-Semitism in the Empire see H. B. Workman, Persecution in the Early Church 
(London, 1906), pp. 111 ff., and J. Juster, Les Juifs dans l’Empire romain (Paris, 1914). 
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gogue and Jesus and his followers stand outside Judaism”’;3 and 
further: “The first readers of the Fourth Gospel were... . an 
anti-Semitic group, patriotic citizens of the Roman Empire.’’4 

Although opposition between church and synagogue is re- 
flected in the Gospel and believers do stand outside official 
Judaism, neither Jesus nor his disciples are outside Jewish 
circles. Despite the sustained attacks upon “the Jews,” the au- 
thor explicitly recognizes the Jewish heritage of both Jesus and 
the gospel proclaimed by his disciples. The church is rooted 
and grounded in Jewish life. In view of these facts we must 
conclude that “‘the Jews’”’ (oi ’IovSaator) refers not to members 
of a race or a tradition but rather only to a certain contingent 
of Jews, distinguished by loyalty to the Torah. These he 
attacks solely on religious grounds: they oppose the only true 


faith and reject the only true Messiah. It now becomes neces- 
sary to substantiate this thesis. 


Il 


The Fourth Evangelist exhibits a mind most congenial to 
the Jewish tradition and frequently employs this tradition in 
his presentation of Jesus to his readers. In fact, he sets Jesus 
unmistakably in this tradition and emphasizes Jesus’ Jewish 
heritage. He calls him “Rabbi” a number of times, by attribut- 
ing such an address to the disciples of John the Baptist 
(1:38, 39) who become disciples of Jesus; Nicodemus also so 
addresses him (3:2), and even his own disciples address him so 
a number of times (4:31, 9:2, 11:8, 20:16). Twice Jesus is 
called “Messiah” (1:41 and 4:25), the only instances in any of 
the Gospels where the Hebrew '7"W% is retained in translitera- 
tion. He is repeatedly related to the Jewish Scriptures as ful- 
filling their prophecies (5:47, 13:18, 15:25, 19:28-37, 20:9, 
etc.), although in one of these instances (15:25) the author re- 
fers to the Scripture as “their law.”” It should also be noted 
that the entire body of Jewish Scriptures had been so com- 


3 Op. Cit., Pp. 43- 4 Ibid., p. 150. 
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pletely taken over by the church that they were no longer re- 
garded as particularly Jewish. It is hardly conceivable, how- 
ever, that the evangelist could have supposed that the non- 
Christian world would not think of these Scriptures as Jewish in 
origin and character. In fact, he does not allow his readers to 
forget this connection, explicitly identifying the prophecies 
which Jesus fulfilled as belonging to Moses in whom the Jews 
place their hope (5:47). 

The temple Jesus calls “my Father’s house” (2:16). He at- 
tends the Jewish feasts (2:13, 5:1, 7:10 ff.; cf. 9:22); and, al- 
though the evangelist represents these as occasions for Jesus to 
manifest himself to the Jews and to engage in debate with 
them, one cannot miss the point that they are also his own 
national festivals, especially in view of the fact that his own 
family attends and engages in certain of them. Jesus is “the 
Lamb of God” (1:29, 38), a term peculiarly Christian but quite 
unintelligible except in relation to the Jewish Passover. In 
fact, John alone of the Gospels dates the death of Jesus at the 
moment of the slaying of the paschal offering (19:30), where 
the motive of making Jesus the epitome of the Jewish sacrificial 
system is unmistakable (and this is true even if John is more 
historically accurate than the Synoptics at this point). Finally, 
Jesus dies with a placard on his cross proclaiming him to have 
professed being ““The King of the Jews.”’ To be sure, this identi- 
fication was a pagan act, and the Jews are shown as repudiating 
him as their king. But these facts do not obscure the author’s 
evident intention to present Jesus as their real king though re- 
jected. 

In fact, he was not rejected by all Jews, according to the 
Fourth Gospel, nor is it true to say that all Jews are condemned 
in the Gospel, despite the blanket accusations against ‘‘the 
Jews.” Jesus’ first miracle is performed at a wedding where he 
and his mother are guests, specifically identified as Jewish by 
the presence of the stone jars “which were for the Jewish rites 
of purification” (2:1 ff.), objects which would have had no place 
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in a gentile household. The Galilean Jews in general do not op- 
pose Jesus but on the contrary receive him gladly (4:45), so 
that Nicodemus can be accused by the Jerusalem Jews of being 
a Galilean because he made some defense of Jesus (7:43-52). 
Moreover, the masses of pilgrims in Jerusalem during the last 
week are represented as being so favorable to him that the 
chief priests despaired of defeating him (12:9-19), one instance 
being the case of the man born blind (9:35). Even a number 
of the authorities believed in him but for fear of excommunica- 
tion would not confess him (14:42). 

When it is said that Jesus came “to the things that were his 
own” (as creative Logos he could call all the world his own, and 
this is the connotation) but that “his own people” rejected 
him, John clearly refers to the Jews as Jesus’ own people. So he 
hastens to correct his blanket statement that his people re- 
jected him by adding the qualifying sentence: “As many as re- 
ceived him... . to them he gave the right to become children 
of God” (1:11—-13). It is implied here that both Jews and Gen- 
tiles are included. This implication is made explicit in the alle- 
gory of the Good Shepherd, whose mission is that of uniting in 
one flock diverse folds, that is, Jews and non-Jews (10:1-17). 
The highest recognition is given Israel in the plan and economy 
of God when Jesus commends the response of Nathanael with 
the words “truly an Israelite” (1:47)—a distinct echo of the 
Pauline characterization of the church as the real Israel. 


Ill 


The final instance indicating the Jewish connection of Jesus 
and his disciples is the incident of the Samaritan woman. Here 
Jesus is explicitly identified as belonging to the Jewish culture 
and race. It is true that Jesus is called a Jew only in the words 
of the woman, who is a Samaritan, and who might not therefore 
represent the mind of the evangelist. Moreover, it is obvious 
that the evangelist is seeking to present Jesus as transcending 
his national and racial origins, as he is also presenting Chris- 
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tianity as transcending its Jewish origins. But, even so, the iden- 
tification of Jesus as a Jew is unmistakable. The author explains 
(and probably for the benefit of non-Jewish readers, or at least 
non-Palestinian ones) the consternation with which the woman 
viewed the approach of Jesus, “How is it that you, being a 
Jew, dost ask drink of me, who am a Samaritan woman?” (4:9) 
by informing these readers that “Jews have no dealings with 
Samaritans.” The fact that this observation seems not to be 
supported by the actual customs of the day is not relevant to 
our question. What is relevant is the fact that this explanation 
belongs not to the words of the woman but rather is the evan- 
gelist’s own remark. Since some commentators are inclined to 
disagree on this point, it is necessary to look in detail at the 
text. 

The textual authenticity of the passage can hardly be seri- 
ous! y questioned. Despite its absence from certain important 
manuscripts (8* D a b c being the most weighty of these), 
its inclusion in the preponderance of our textual sources 
(s* A B CL N WH) would seem to guarantee its authenticity. 
In confirmation of this is the fact that the style is quite Johan- 
nine, since this constitutes a parenthetical note of explanation 
in a manner often used by the evangelist (2:21, 4:44, 8:27, 
etc.). 

But the fact that the author thus explains the remark of the 
woman that Jesus is a Jew does not in itself guarantee his agree- 
ment with that remark. His parenthetical explanation depends 
upon the identification without necessarily accepting its valid- 
ity. That he accepts her classification of Jesus as a Jew does 
appear, however, from the sequel in verse 22, in which Jesus is 
represented as saying to the woman: ‘‘You worship that which 
you do not know, we worship that which we know; for salvation 
is from the Jews.” In this statement the ‘‘we” which Jesus em- 
ploys can have no other antecedent than the implied one, “the 
Jews.” The only possible alternative would be ‘‘Christians”— 
and thus Jesus would be saying “‘you Samaritans” in contrast 
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with “we Christians” (an interpretation favored by Colwell). 
That this is the deeper intention of the writer, his allegorical 
implication, is obvious enough; in typical Johannine style, the 
passage suggests much more than it says. Explicitly, however, 
the reference is to Samaritans versus Jews, the woman belonging 
to the first category and Jesus to the second. 

This appears from two considerations. First, ‘we’ is explic- 
itly defined by the clause “for salvation is from the Jews.” 
Again there is no ground for doubting the authenticity of the 
clause; it is unanimously supported. And it fits easily into the 
context with consistency and clarity. The theme here is that 
of the messianic role, and Jesus is made to assert that the 
Messiah who is to bring salvation is to be from (or of) the 
Jews. This interpretation is confirmed, in the second place, by 
the clause of contrast which follows, which is introduced by the 
strong Greek conjunction ’addd. It is by means of this con- 
junction that the transition is made from the Samaritan-Jew 
controversy to the more significant—in fact, to John the only 
significant—problem, that of the Christian versus both Samari- 
tan and Jew. The whole text becomes meaningless if we read 
the “we” of verse 22 as meaning “Christians.” It makes the 
clause “for salvation is of the Jews” quite unintelligible and 
completely obliterates the force of ’addd. 

A simple analysis will make this clear: (a) You (Samaritans) 
worship that which you do not know. (6) We (Jews) worship 
that which we do know, for it is from the Jews that salvation 
(of the Messiah) is to come. (c) But the time is coming, and 
already is, when true worshipers (Christians, and neither Samar- 
itans nor Jews as such) will worship . . . . in Spirit and in truth. 
To read (0) as referring to Christians would put them in con- 
trast with “the true worshipers”—a sense obviously not al- 
lowed. 

The point is not, to be sure, to set Jesus in the stream of 
Jewish tradition; that is incidental and to be taken for granted. 


5 Ibid., p. 49. 
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It is improbable that the author could have suspected anyone 
of thinking otherwise of Jesus the Messiah. His point is rather 
to relegate both Judaism and her apostate Samaritan sister to a 
position of total inadequacy in contrast with the only true faith, 
Christianity. 

IV 


Notwithstanding the real and emphatic anti-Jewish polemic 
of the Fourth Gospel, we are driven by these considerations to 
the conclusion both that the author is not an anti-Semite him- 
self and that he is not catering to a general anti-Semitic preju- 
dice and under its pressure attempting to divorce Christianity 
from its Jewish sources in order to commend it the more to the 
Jew-hating pagan of the Roman world to whom the Gospel is 
addressed. In fact, several of the facts noted above support the 
view that the evangelist is addressing Jews as well as pagans: 
the identification of Jesus as the Jewish Messiah, the indica- 
tion that he fulfils Scriptures distinguished as Jewish, his epito- 
mizing the Jewish sacrificial system and becoming the real 
paschal offering, and his role as king. None of these facts would 
have been intelligible to a pagan, and the last would have been 
subject to dangerous misinterpretation. 

The sum of the matter is that the Fourth Evangelist is at- 
tacking the separatism and particularism which he sees as hos- 
tile to the universalism of the Christian faith. Official Judaism 
is a special offender because of its intrinsic separatistic char- 
acter and its historical conflicts with Christianity. But, like 
Paul, the evangelist still thought of an ideal Israel personified 
in the church, and, like him, he appealed as much to the sons 
of Israel as to Greek or Romans. For he presents Christianity 
as transcending all races and cultures and excluding none be- 
cause of blood or birth. 
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COLERIDGE, MAURICE, AND THE CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL 


CHARLES RICHARD SANDERS 


T A time of renewed interest throughout the church in 
the achievement of unity it is appropriate that atten- 
tion be called to an important aspect of the thought of 

two nineteenth-century Englishmen, Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
and Frederick Denison Maurice, whose services to the cause of a 
truly catholic Christianity have been largely ignored. 


I 


Motivating all of Coleridge’s thinking was his burning desire 
for a single principle to which his mind might relate everything 
which came within it.t No matter what direction his efforts 
tock, this passion for unity always manifested itself. He sought 
for something to harmonize not only the conflicting elements of 
his own mind but also the conflicting opinions of different minds. 
By nature he was opposed to partisanship in all its forms. 
Maurice, keenly aware of this spirit in Coleridge’s teaching, 
commented upon its significance: “Those who have profited 
most by what he has taught them, do not and cannot form a 
school, and....it is most desirable that the English public, 
with its party notions and tendencies, should not suppose that 
they form one.’? He pointed out that the opponents of Ben- 
tham, seeking to defend tradition and authority, were sorely dis- 
appointed when they tried to make use of Coleridge for party 

See John H. Muirhead, Coleridge as Philosopher (London and New York, 1930), 
p. 60. Notice that to unify is one of the chief functions not only of the reason but also 


of the imagination, as Coleridge defined them. See the Introduction to the Biographia 
literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), I, Ixiii. 

2 Dedication, The Kingdom of Christ (from the 2d London ed.; New York and Phila- 
delphia, 1843), p. 6. F. J. A. Hort wrote of Coleridge: ‘To no school of poetry, philos- 
ophy, politics, or theology was he unreservedly a friend or an enemy” (‘‘Coleridge,”’ 
Cambridge Essays, 1856 [London, 1856], p. 292). 
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purposes.? Coleridge himself did not mince words in asserting 
his position: “But all intentional allusions to particular per- 
sons, all support of, or hostility to, particular parties or factions, 
I now and forever utterly disclaim. My principles command this 
abstinence, my tranquility requires it.’””4 

In his opposition to sectarianism, however, Coleridge was 
anxious not to be considered merely tolerant. “I am neither 
tolerant,” he said, “nor wish to be regarded as such.”’ He be- 
lieved that the man who professed to be tolerant either was 
indifferent to truth or meant nothing. 


For he either means to say by this, that he is utterly indifferent towards 
all truth, and finds nothing so insufferable as the persuasion of there being 
any such mighty value or importance attached to the possession of the 
truth as should give a marked preference to any one conviction above any 
other; or else he means nothing, and amuses himself with articulating the 
pulses of the air instead of inhaling it in the more healthful and profitable 
exercise of yawning. That which does not withstand, hath itself no stanc - 
ing place.s 


He quoted with approval Leighton’s observation that “tolera- 
tion is a herb of spontaneous growth in the soil of indifference” ; 
and feared that “much of our common union of minds... . 
proceeds from .... want of knowledge, and want of affection 
to religion.’’® Leighton’s remark, he said, was “‘in a tenfold de- 
gree more applicable to the present times than to the age in 
which it was written.’ To him, absence of quarrels “would ex- 
cite a strong suspicion of a comparative indifference in the 
parties who can love so coolly where they profess to love so 
well.’’8 

The sects could be effectively reconciled, he believed, not by 
compromising but by finding the fundamental truth upon which 
each rested. He was confident that buried beneath the more or 
less worthless opinions of each this truth was to be found. 

3 Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy (new ed.; London and New York, 1890), II, 
671-72. 

4 The Friend, in Complete Works, ed. W. G. T. Shedd (New York, 1884), II, 532. 

5 Ibid., p. 93. 7 Ibid. 

6 Aids to Reflection, in Complete Works, I, 174. 8 Tbid. 
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The deeper . . . . we penetrate into the ground of things, the more truth 
we discover in the doctrines of the great number of philosophical sects. 
. ... All these we shall find united in one perspective central point, which 
shows regularity and a coincidence in the very object, which from every 
other point of view must appear confused and distorted. The spirit of 
sectarianism has been hitherto our fault, and the cause of our failures. 
We have imprisoned our own conceptions by lines, which we have drawn, 
in order to exclude the conceptions of others. J’ai trouvé que la plupart 
des sectes ont raison dans une bonne partie de ce qu’elles avancent, mais non 
pas tant en ce qu’elles nient.° 


His belief that the reconciliation of opposing factions must rest 
upon what is positive in their various faiths was seized upon by 
Maurice and employed by him consistently. 

Ultimately, Coleridge said, the different approaches to truth 
find their meeting-point in theology and religion. Theology he 
called “the root and trunk of the knowledges”’;"° and he pic- 
tured the godlike matron Religion leading her followers to an 
eminence in the midst of a valley from which they could “‘com- 
mand the whole plain, and observe the relation of the different 
parts of each to the other, and of each to the whole, and of all to 
each.”™ 

Christianity, which was to him the perfection of all religions 
and philosophies, he thought of as “wide and still widening.” 
It differed from all other beliefs in that it alone taught and pro- 
vided for a universal fellowship of men with God." Universality 
was one of its essential characteristics: “It is neither Anglican, 
Gallican, nor Roman, neither Latin or Greek.”"4 It “‘is especial- 
ly differenced from all other religions by being grounded on facts 
which all men alike have the same means of ascertaining with 
equal facility, and which no man can ascertain for another.’ 

9 Biographia literaria, I, 169-70. 

10 On the Constitution of the Church and State According to the Idea of Each, in Com- 
plete Works, VI, 54. 

1A Lay Sermon Addressed to the Higher and Middle Classes on the Existing 
Distresses and Discontents,” in Complete Works, VI, 157. 

12 Aids to Reflection, in Complete Works, I, 225-26. 13 Ibid., p. 188. 

4 On the Constitution of the Church and State, in Complete Works, VI, 104. 

‘s‘‘The Statesman’s Manual: A Lay Sermon,” in Complete Works, I, 455. 
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God’s gifts, he emphasized, are for all men. “Even when the 
Gospel is preached to a single individual, it is offered to him as 
one of a great Household.” He called attention to the teaching 
of Paul that not only man but the whole creation is included in 
the consequences of the Fall and in the change at the redemp- 
tion.'? “Whoever needs not a Redeemer,” he declared, “‘is more 
than human.’’* In his search for philosophic and religious unity 
Coleridge did much to show how Protestantism might cast off 
its character of excessive individualism and find a way to social- 
ize itself. 
II 


Like Coleridge, Maurice made the quest for unity the domi- 
nant interest of his life, refused to align himself with any party, 
insisted that the parties and sects could be permanently recon- 
ciled not through toleration and compromise but through find- 
ing the truth which lay beneath their various opinions, believed 
that the knowledge of this deeper truth could be gained only 
through the study of theology, and asserted that Christianity, 
the highest theology, was the only basis for a universal spiritual 
brotherhood. Some of these beliefs underwent considerable ex- 
pansion in Maurice’s hand, especially the last, which grew into 
his vision of the Church Universal. 

Maurice’s all-absorbing desire for unity arose early in his life 
and never forsook him. As early as May 8, 1834, he spoke am- 
bitiously of this desire in a letter to Trench: 

If I should ever write again,’ it will be, I think, on the subject nearest 


my heart, and from which I cannot wander long together without finding 
myself the worse for it—the principles and conditions of union among 


men. Everything without and within seems driving us to meditation upon 
this mighty question.”° 

16 Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, in Complete Works, V, 578-79. 

17 Ibid. 

8 Aids to Reflection, in Complete Works, I, 266. 


9 Maurice had given up his work editing and writing for the Atheneaum and had 
just published a doctrinal novel, Eustace Conway (London, 1834). 


20R. C. Trench, Letters and Memorials (London, 1888), I, 158. 
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His Kingdom of Christ, published first in 1837-38 and in a com- 
pletely revised form in 1842, was probably the work which he 
had in mind. But the search for unity ran through all his books. 
In 1843 his close friend, Julius Charles Hare, wrote him a letter 
encouraging him to persist in his intention: ‘“That your work is 
to labour in healing the breaches of the Church is plain.”** In 
his work with the Christian Socialist movement, which began in 
1848, his chief motive, according to his son, was that of bringing 
all classes together.” In February, 1849, Maurice wrote: “I feel 
that I am to be a man of war against all parties, that I may be a 
peacemaker between all men.’ In December of the same year 
he wrote to J. M. Ludlow that, although he had met with many 
obstacles and misunderstandings, he was persevering in his task: 
“Vet I seek for unity in my own wild way.” In 1856 he wrote 
to McLeod Campbell: “Perhaps I hold more strongly than you 
do a reconciliation of the whole of humanity with God in 
Christ.’’5 In delivering his farewell sermon at Vere Street, No- 
vember 7, 1869 (about three years before his death), he used 
these words to justify his career: 

Still, I think, it may be good, here and there, to have a man who holds 
himself more aloof from every school and party, than it is perhaps possible 
or right for most to do, not because he wishes to see the faith of any one 
of them crushed or weakened, but because he believes there is a stronger 
faith, which they all profess, and which their hostilities are undermining. 
I feel keenly how difficult it is to maintain this ground without an appear- 
ance of arrogance, as if I had discovered some better and higher principle 
than my neighbors, or were more consistent with the one which they 
acknowledge, than they are. I hope you, who know me, will believe that 
that is not what I mean. But this appearance of presumption may pro- 
duce a separation from those with whom I ought to work, through my 


* The Life of Frederick Denison Maurice, ed. by his son Frederick Maurice (3d ed.; 
London, 1884), I, 361-62 (hereafter cited as Life). 
2 Tbid., II, 220. 23 Ibid., I, 506. 


24 Ibid., II, 30. Maurice had written Daniel Macmillan in 1843: ‘I would most 
strongly warn anyone against the self-deception of fancying that he who wishes to be 
an ambassador of peace can do otherwise than weep bitterly” (ibid., I, 350). 


48 [bid., II, 298. 
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fault, not theirs, which is real. Such a separation must enfeeble all the 
words which I speak on behalf of unity, and therefore it is one of the signs 


which show me that henceforth some other voice may teach you better 
than mine.” 


His words show a conflict between modesty and sense of duty 
which was characteristic of him. Although he met with many 
disappointments, he never completely forsook his quest. Fred- 
erick Maurice reported that his father, in a conversation held as 
late as 1871, spoke of the grip which the desire for unity had 
always had upon him: 

“JT have laid a great many addled eggs in my time,” he said to me in 
rather a sad tone one day, “but I think I see a connection through the 


whole of my life that I have only lately begun to realize; the desire for 
Unity both in the Nation and the Church has haunted me all my days.’’27 


iii 


All his beliefs were gathered together in his vision of the 
Church Universal, a spiritual society in which all men and all 
sects were united. This society, he insisted, was not a dream; it 
actually existed, had always existed, and would always exist. 
“I would wish to live and die,” he said, “for the assertion of this 
truth: that the Universal Church is just as much a reality as 
any particular nation is.’?’ The New Testament was to him a 
revelation of that society.” He spoke of “those who wish to 
divert the stream of God’s mercy into canals and tanks of their 
own manufacture” as contrasting poorly with those who prefer 
“the full and all-embracing ocean of the Catholic Church.”%° 


2° Tbid., pp. 595-96. 
27 [bid., p. 632; cf. also ibid., I, 41. It is interesting to note that Maurice spoke of 
the business of an author as “‘reconciling the thoughts of our minds, in bringing to- 


gether and uniting what had been loose and disjointed elements” (The Friendship of 
Books, ed. with a preface by Thomas Hughes [London and New York, 1889), p. 29). 


8 Life, I, 166. 
29 Theological Essays (34 ed.; London and New York, 1871), p. 383. 


30 [ife I, 151. Maurice frequently applied the term “Catholic Church” to the 
Church Universal, of which the Roman Catholic church was to him only one ‘‘sect”’ 


or division. 
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The universal society arose, he said, with the advent of the Holy 
Ghost among men. 
The Baptism of the Spirit was thus the formation, out of a particular 


nation, of a universal society capable of adopting all nations into itself, a 
society having its home both in earth and Heaven; witnessing of God’s 
love and gracious purposes to all the kindreds of the earth; witnessing 
that they are, as spiritual beings, under the direct government of God 
Himself. Nothing like this had been or could be in the former days. Till 
Christ was glorified, till it was fully declared that the Son of Man is 
the Son of God by the resurrection from the dead, till it was shown that 


the barrier of death does not separate the two worlds, there could not be 
this manifestation of a personal Spirit dwelling in a Universal Church.3* 
Maurice found the first Epistle to the Corinthians and the Book 
of Revelation specially valuable as developing the idea of this 
church.” Christ, he said, the ‘“‘uniting-point between the ab- 
solute Godhead and the voluntary worshipping creature,” must 
likewise be the meeting-point between all the religions of the 
world; otherwise, these religions are ‘“‘broken, divided, super- 
stitious schemes for propitiating an unwilling and ungracious 
Being’”’—mere attempts to create the uniting-point “somewhere 
in the materia) or spiritual world.’ He believed that this the- 
ology, latent in the teaching of all Christian clergymen, united 
all social classes and religious sects within a nation.** It like- 
wise was capable of uniting all the religions of the world, 
whether Christian, Jewish, or pagan.> Maurice naturally be- 
came very enthusiastic about the proposal, in 1841, to establish 
a bishopric at Jerusalem which would represent the various 
Protestant churches rather than merely one of them.” He 
looked on this as a tangible step toward the realization of a more 
catholic church. 

Maurice believed that the unity upon which the church rested 
gradually revealed itself through history, ‘“‘the forms and rela- 
tions of human society.” The Bible was to him the record of 

3t Ibid., IT, 353. 34 Tbid., pp. 611-12. 

32 Tbid., I, 254-55, 211. 3s Ibid., pp. 582-83. 

33 Ibid., II, 229-30. 36 Thid., I, 324-27. 
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such a revelation. Mankind progressed from material to spirit- 
ual perceptions of it. 

I do not say that this is a progress from the obscure to the intelligible, 
from the remote to the near; far from it: like all science it is an advance 
from that which is apprehended by the Senses or the Affections, to that 
which is deeper and is only within the reach of the Understanding or the 
Conscience; then onwards to those amazing abysses which the Reason 
seeks after, in which she delights, wonders, and is lost.37 
Although the voice of unity had sounded in every age, it carried, 
he was convinced, a special power in the nineteenth century, in 
which he saw “all sects and factions, religious, political, or phil- 
osophical, .... bearing testimonies, sometimes mute, some- 
times noisy, occasionally hopeful, oftener reluctant, to the pres- 
ence of the Church Universal.’’3* He confidently expected a 
great reformation, “to issue in greater blessings than the Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century,” to take place in his day.*? All 
efforts toward reformation in his day, he declared, must be 
“directly and consciously movements toward unity,” the ques- 
tion of his time.‘ 

IV 

Maurice found two wrong tendencies in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries which he believed the reformation of the 
nineteenth was to combat. One of these was toward the deifica- 
tion of the intellect. The eighteenth century, he said, after it 
had rejected the idea of a spiritual kingdom, sought to produce a 
comprehensive system of its own through the inadequate func- 
tioning of the mere understanding." This product he called, in 
contrast to the comprehensive spiritual society, a ““ccomprehen- 
sive world.’ The new reformation was to accept the efforts of 


37 Kingdom of Christ, pp. 259-60. Observe that this statement of ecclesiastical prog- 
ress is couched entirely in terms of Coleridge’s distinction between the reason and the 
understanding. 

38 Ibid., pp. 45-46. 

39 Life, II, 316; cf. also pp. 353-54; zbid., I, 206, 540; and Kingdom of Christ, p. 170. 

4° Life, II, 512. 4 Kingdom of Christ, p. 204. 

# Ibid. For Maurice’s antithesis between the world and the church see the Theological 
Essays, pp. 403-4. 
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the eighteenth century toward universality but to reject its 
tendency toward exclusive empiricism. 

The other wrong tendency, which was as old as Protes- 
tantism, was that toward excessive individualism. Maurice 
realized that religion must be partly individual: ‘Morality and 
religion being individual concerns, the less individual existence, 
in other words, the fewer thoughts and feelings a man has, the 
less is he of moral and religious being.’’4? The value of Protes- 
tantism was chiefly that it taught that the individual should not 
be swallowed up in the mass. 

The worth of Protestantism consisted in this, that it asserted the dis- 
tinct position of every man, affirming that he was a person and not merely 
one of a mass. This truth has been working itself out into clearness for 
many centuries, but the process was a strange and painful one. The con- 
science is that which tells each man he is a person, making him feel that 
which he has done in past time to be his own, giving him an awful assur- 
ance of identity, responsibility, permanence.‘ 


He was grateful for some of the aspects of Protestantism. But 
individualism, he believed, when carried too far, was “‘unfavour- 
able to the worship of God, as well as to fellowship among 
men.’ It then became mere “‘self-seeking.”’ Such individual- 
ism came to its height in the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Maurice called Byron, Wordsworth, and 
Goethe great self-seekers and added, ‘‘For us there must be 
something else intended.’’47 His views on the subject are 
summed up in what he wrote Kingsley about Goethe: 

I do not think I quite go along with you in what you say of Goethe. 
He seems to me the most perfect specimen of a genus of which I do not 

43 Life, I, 82. 

44 Kingdom of Christ, p. 320. For a brief by Maurice in general defense of Protestant- 
ism see Life, I, 140-42. 

45 Maurice commented as follows on the relation of Protestantism to science and art: 
“I look upon Protestantism as unfriendly to Art, favorable to Science. But out of it, I 
believe, will arise a faith deeper and broader, warmer than Romanism, more devoted 
to Truth than Anti-Romanism, under which Science and Art will flourish as sisters”’ 
(Life, II, 502). 

46 Kingdom of Christ, p. 296. 47 Life, II, 59. 
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desire to see the multiplication, but which in itself is very valuable. The 
age of mere self-culture is over; but we must not lose the lessons it 

He naturally took issue with Carlyle’s faith in heroes: ‘‘Noth- 
ing is so ignominious as that craving for great men to appear, as 
if the universe depended on them.”4? Protestantism, he in- 
sisted, had not yet gone far enough in satisfying the demand for 
“truths or principles which shall belong to us, not as individ- 
uals, but as members of a race.”5° It had tended too much to 
consider spiritual blessings as (and Maurice here uses Cole- 
ridge’s figure) “the property of an exclusive body or of the indi- 
vidual elect; not as treasures like the light and air of which all 
may partake together.”’* The broad social aspects of his gospel 
were clearly manifested in the following ringing declaration: 

The Church must either fulfil its witness of a declaration of a redemp- 
tion for mankind, or be cut off. I cannot help thinking that a time is at 
hand when we shall awaken to this conviction, and when we shall per- 
ceive that what we cail our individual salvation means nothing, and that 
our faith in it becomes untenable when we separate it from the salvation 
which Christ wrought out for the world by his Incarnation and sacrifice, 
resurrection and ascension. 


With parties, as with individuals, the tendency toward sep- 
aration from the whole was, according to Maurice, an evil. 
This sectarian tendency was one of the curses of the Church of 
England. The different parties in it did not represent it truly, 
for the party spirit always tended to set up different human 
theories about God and the church to be worshiped instead of 
God himself.53 In the crucial days of 1846 Maurice declared that 
none of the English parties could save the people from flying, as 

48 Tbid., p. 266. Maurice called the Declaration of Independence ‘‘a document in 
which the old Protestant feeling, that each man is a distinct being possessing distinct 


privileges and rights, is curiously blended with a vague notion of general fellowship, 
which was rather a reaction against Protestantism than the natural result of it” (King- 


dom of Christ, p. 176). 
49 Friendship of Books, p. 293. 
5° Kingdom of Christ, p. 167. 52 Tbid., p. 357. 
51 Life, II, 9-10. 83 Ibid., I, 523. 
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Newman had done, to Romanism.*4 He expected still less from 
the orthodox, many of whom were so well satisfied with their 
own righteousness that they denied that the spirit of unity is for 
all men.°‘s 

Although he realized that the English church was in ‘“‘a sad 
state... . little light, little life,” and said that ‘our great mis- 
ery has been our resolute worship of our own notions, our 
hatred of every notion that clashed with them,” he did not 
despair of reconciling the opposing factions: “One can find 
enough that is not good and pleasant in all; the art is to detect in 
them the good thing which God has put into each, and means 
each to show forth.’’* Men should use “their intellects to help 
forward spiritual fellowship,”’ he wrote to Edward Strachey, “‘as 
intellects have been used to disturb it.’’5? Not only from Cole- 
ridge but also from experience with the diverse beliefs of the 
members of the family in which he grew up, and from the in- 
fluence of Plato, Maurice had accepted the teaching that some- 
thing could be learned from all positives.5* This belief, accord- 
ing to his son, explains the power which he displayed as chair- 
man of the many meetings over which he was chosen to preside. 
“His whole power as a chairman or president lay in his faculty 
of bringing out the best that had been said by each, and giving 
some harmony to the most discordant elements; never in leading 
some popular cry and giving it language.’’* By using this meth- 
od he was able to avoid mere compromise and to seek a recon- 
ciliation upon a solid basis of truth. 


V 


The groundwork for any permanent and effective unity, 
Maurice believed, must be theological. God was the only foun- 
dation upon which the Church Universal could rest. All the re- 


54 Ibid., pp. 422-23. 

55 Ibid., II, 367. 58 Tbid., pp. 127-28. 

56 Tbid., I, 266. 59 Ibid., II, 3. 

57 Ibid. 60 Jbid., p. 122; cf. also ibid., I, 358-59. 
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ligious movements of his time, he said, showed ‘‘a craving for 
positive theology.” He wrote Kingsley that his age was crying 
for theology.” He did not agree with Dr. Thomas Arnold in be- 
lieving that the church should rest upon some doctrine con- 
cerning human life, which was close at hand, rather than on 
God, who was far out of reach.°3 Most of all was he opposed to 
those who would substitute religion for theology, professed no- 
tions about God for direct knowledge of God as he really is.%4 
“Protestants and Romanists alike,” he said, “‘are setting up a 
religion in place of God, and are often shamefully maligning 
Him.’”s The old Reformation succumbed to conceptions about 
God; the new one will gain its power from its faith in God. 

When Luther, and still more Melanchthon, succumbed to propositions 
in their later days, when assent to the doctrine of justification was sub- 
stituted for belief in the Justifier, Protestantism went into the lean, sickly, 
and yet contentious stage of its existence, only to emerge from that into 
indifference—a mere denial of Romanism. The reformation that we want 
is the same rise out of assents into faith as in the sixteenth century; only 
it must be into faith in a God who has redeemed mankind, in whom 
I may trust because I am a man, that I may vindicate my rights as 
a man.® 


He explained what he meant here by an analogy. 

Just as I meet Englishmen, not on the ground that I agree with them 
in thinking a limited monarchy the best form of government (though I 
may think that), but on the ground of our being Englishmen, of our hav- 
ing the same queen, the same laws, the same ancestors, recollections, asso- 
ciations, language, so I meet Churchmen on the ground of our being 
Churchmen, of our having one head, of our having the same relation to 
an innumerable company of spirits that are on the earth and that have 
left the earth.” 


6 Kingdom of Christ, pp. 149-50. 

62 Life, II, 493. 64 Tbid., I, 86. 

63 [bid., pp. 146-47; cf. also ibid., p. 582. §s Tbid., II, 125. 
66 Tbid., p. 615; cf. also Kingdom of Christ, p. 96. 

67 Life, I, 259; cf. also Theological Essays, p. 13; Kingdom of Christ, p. 287. 
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Christ was to him “the centre of unity to each man and to all 
men.’”* The Cross was “the meeting-point between man and 
man, between man and God.’ He felt that the closer the rela- 
tion between the human and the divine was, the closer the rela- 
tion between man and man would be.”° Knowledge of God, he 
said, must even precede man’s knowledge of himself: ‘“‘We can 
know nothing of ourselves till we look above ourselves. We can 
see light only in God’s light. The knowledge of man is possible 
because the knowledge of God is possible.” “Atheism,” he 
declared, “is the only alternative of an age which demands 
science, if we cannot ‘know that we know’ God, and if to know 
him is not eternal life.”’”? This knowledge of God, possible to 
every man, was to Maurice the only real basis of fellowship. 
“Any basis of fellowship, but a Theological one—any basis of 
human consciousness, or of mere materialism—must be narrow 
and exclusive, one on which an edifice of superstition will cer- 
tainly be reared, one which must be protected by persecution.’’”3 


VI 


It should be noted that Maurice, in much that he said about 
the Church Universal and its foundation, employed Coleridge’s 
distinction between the reason and the understanding. The 
church was to him made possible by virtue of the fact that all 
men possessed the reason, the power of knowing God without 
an intermediary. The unity of the church was constantly being 
threatened by the wrong use of the understanding, which could 
not communicate with God directly, which was different in dif- 
ferent men, and which created spiritual anarchy by setting up 
its own notions, conceptions, propositions, and dogmas in the 
place of the Being which it was incapable of perceiving. 

Maurice frequently departed from Coleridge, however, in in- 
terpreting ecclesiastical doctrines. He protested that Coleridge 

68 Life, II, 168. 

69 Theological Essays, p. 147; cf. also ibid., p. 125. 

7 Life, I, 446-47. 73 Life, II, 311. 

7 What Is Revelation? (London, 1859), p. 351. 73 Theological Essays, p. 483. 
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did not go far enough in thinking of the Trinity as a doctrine 
which not only learned men but also all human beings could 
comprehend and benefit from. 

If the reason be, as he said it was, expressly the human faculty, be- 
longing to rich and poor alike—not merely those personal truths which 
belong to each individual’s state and condition, but this highest truth, 
which he presents to us as demanding the highest efforts of thought and 
abstraction, must belong to the very humblest man; must be a sacred 
part of his inheritance; must in some way or other be capable of being 
presented to him.74 


He agreed with Coleridge that the ordinances of the church 
should not be exalted into ‘‘charms,” valued chiefly as a means 
of exclusion, but he went beyond Coleridge to stress their im- 
portance as “signs” to the human race of the existence of the 
Church Universal, not built upon human inventions or human faith, but 
upon the very nature of God himself, and upon the union which he has 
formed with his creatures: a church revealed to man as a fixed and eternal 
reality by means which infinite wisdom had itself devised..... The 
tokens and witnesses of such a church, it seemed to me, must be divine, 
but the feeling of its necessity, apprehensions of the different sides and 
aspects of it, must, if it be a reality, be found in all the different schemes 
which express human thought and feeling. No amalgamation of these can 
create a real harmony which God has created, and of which He is Himself 
the centre.’5 


Maurice stated that Coleridge would not have agreed with 
his views respecting baptism.” Coleridge had warned against 
the tendency to make that ceremony too important: 


You remember and admire the saying of an old divine, that a ceremony 
duly instituted is a chain of gold around the neck of faith; but if in the 
wish to make it co-essential and consubstantial, you draw it closer and 
closer, it may strangle the faith it was meant to deck and designate.77 


Baptism was to Maurice highly important because he consid- 
ered it a token not only of man’s emancipation from evil but 
also of his union with other men in the universal society which 


* Dedication, Kingdom of Christ, p. 16. 78 Ibid., p. 17. 76 bid. 
17 Aids to Reflection, in Complete Works, I, 338-80. 
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was united with Christ and which rested upon the unity in- 
volved in the Trinity—a union presuming ‘“‘an absolute Truth, 
Unity, Love.’’® He also stated that Coleridge would not have 
acquiesced in all his statements concerning the eucharist,’ 
which Maurice likewise exalted as giving to the church “per- 
manency, coherency, and vitality throughout all generations” 
and as having as much meaning for the nineteenth century as it 
had for the first.*° Unlike Coleridge also, he could find no con- 
tradiction between the Athanasian and Nicene creeds on the 
question of the subordination of the Son to the Father.* 
Throughout his life Maurice defended the Athanasian Creed, 
which Coleridge was never able to accept in its entirety. 

On most of these points, however, Maurice differed with 
Coleridge because he had taken his conception of the Church 
Universal much further that his teacher, both expanding and 
elaborating it. He had also transferred to this glorified church 
many of the features of the historic Church of England, which 
so long as they belonged merely to the national institution were 
naturally regarded by Coleridge and others as subject, like all 
temporal things, to corruption, deterioration, and misinter- 
pretation, but which for Maurice took on eternal life once they 
became “signs” of the invisible society. 

78 Kingdom of Christ, p. 261. 80 Kingdom of Christ, p. 312. 

79 Dedication, ibid., pp. 17-18. 8 Theological Essays, p. 482. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


THE USE OF CHRISTIAN WORDS 
FOUR COMMUNICATIONS 


ROFESSOR WIEMAN is to be thanked for facing frankly, in his 

article “On Using Christian Words,’* a problem which seriously 
confronts contemporary Christian thought. It is the problem of the dis- 
integration of the Christian mind under the threat of diversification. Be- 
cause I share Professor Wieman’s view of the critical importance of this 
problem and because I think that he has added yet another diversion to 
the present disunity, I am glad to accept the kind offer of the editor of 
the Journal to take part in the discussion of the problem. 

I agree with Professor Wieman that many who have sincerely sub- 
jected religion to “critical analysis and historical research” find the use 
of the “ancient Christian words . . . . a question of personal integrity.” 
I agree further that “there is no entry into the Christian way of living 
except by use of the Christian words” and that “the ancient Christian 
words are the only ones which meet this requirement among those of us 
who inherit the Christian tradition.” It does make a difference for Chris- 
tians what language they speak, and there can be no doubt that the 
symbolic tradition of the Christian community is an indispensable safe- 
guard against the anarchic confusion of tongues. But Professor Wieman’s 
article seems to me ill calculated to restore either personal integrity or 
the ancient Christian words to those who are led beyond a simple faith 
into an honest terminological perplexity. This judgment rests upon a 
twofold consideration: (1) the terminological focus of the argument of 
the article is incapable of restoring symbolic vitality to the ancient Chris- 
tian words and (2) the ancient Christian words were not the fruit of 
terminological inquiry. 

Professor Wieman is mainly concerned to prove by terminological 
analysis—analysis of the meaning and use of words in general and the use 
of Christian words in particular—that thoughtful Christians today can 
understand and converse with their early predecessors in the household 
of faith without surrendering personal integrity, that is, without sur- 
rendering a proper concern for truth and value in Christian utterance 
today. But instead of recommending to thoughtful Christians the re- 
covery of their personal integrity by a concern for the faith embodied in 


* Journal of Religion, XX, No. 3 (July, 1940), 257-69. 
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the ancient Christian words, Professor Wieman undertakes to press the 
methodology and the conclusions of semantics beyond their proper sphere 
into a religious sphere. The cure for the weakness of theology whose 
“traditional terms are not always best fitted for the intellectual prob- 
lems which it undertakes” is not a species of Christian semantics, or for 
that matter any philosophy of religion at all, but a more painstaking 
theology. Such theology will recognize that the philosopher is entitled 
to full credit and respect for the fruits of his own labors and that there 
are independent sources of Christian insight and criticism which are suffi- 
cient for the personal integrity of any seeker after Christian truth and 
value. It is the business of the Christian thinker neither to apologize to 
the philosopher nor to usurp his prerogatives but to make his own way 
of looking at things and his own heritage count, with or without “the 
best thought of the day.” 

Professor Wieman’s own recommendation with respect to the use of 
Christian words fails to arrest the disintegration of which he is plainly 
aware. It is difficult to see how the statement that the ancient Christian 
words are ‘“‘symbols used in common by a sufficient number of people for 
a sufficient length of time to have the emotive power required to orient 
human personalities toward the most important realities” can rescue these 
words from the museum and restore them to the temple for the nourish- 
ment of piety. What is to guarantee that “‘salvation” has more biotic 
possibilities than “the blood” which Professor Wieman would not use 
in his community? Moreover, such a statement ascribes a higher biotic 
power to antiquity than to modernity in disregard of the admitted break- 
down of ‘‘respect for the history of these symbols.’’ And it ignores the 
fact that the biotic connection between the modern Christian and the 
early Christian has already been seen to weaken with the years and, 
therefore, is scarcely a reliable guaranty that the results of the modern 
attempt “to discover the most important realities which can possibly 
concern human living”’ will be.identical with what the users of the ancient 
Christian words “‘believed to be the most important realities for al) hu- 
man living.”’ The unity of the Christian faith is sustained by some other 
power than that which time and number supply for the use of Christian 
words. 

Certainly those who first used the ancient Christian words thought so. 
These words were not the fruit of terminological inquiry. Their meaning 
and power were derived from the direct theological orientation of those 
who used them. That orientation was essentially the serious and devout 
reflection upon the prophetic-apostolic witness of the Bible. It was the 
power of that witness which inspired the struggle of believers against 
heretical adulterations and got itself embodied in a creed for the nourish- 
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ment of faith and the guidance of analysis among those of us who inherit 
the Christian tradition. 

It may be that the Bible, the Apostolicum, Nicaea, Chalcedon, have 
“a biotic dimension of meaning.” It may be, too, that these symbols 
designate”’ the realities most important for all human living.” If so, it is 
because the men who used the ancient Christian words were not in the 
least concerned about these requirements. They were not biologists and 
philosophers of religion but theologians, that is, men ‘‘whose thinking 
and intellectual seeking” are governed not by their own self-conscious- 
ness, not by a previously accepted science or metaphysics, not by an 
anxiety for the integrity of those whose unbelief could be resolved by 
the alchemy of terminology. They were, to adapt Professor Wieman’s 
own figure, Christian seekers who were less concerned about intellectual 
miscarriages and stillborn truth than about the fecundity of the Christian 
mind itself. That is why the ancient Christian words really are their words 
and not the words of “Christian” seekers today and why our present 
need is not for semantic wisdom but for the gift of the Holy Spirit. 


Paut LEHMANN 
Eden Theological Seminary 


HE issue whether one is to agree with Professor Wieman or not 

will be largely determined by one’s conception of Christianity. If 
one thinks of it as a philosophy, one will vote against ‘‘using Christian 
words.”’ If one thinks of Christianity as a tradition, one can hardly fail 
to agree with Professor Wieman’s position. 

Let me make plain what I mean by Christianity as a tradition. I do 
not mean a collection of ancient beliefs, based upon nonrational authority 
and smiled on by convention. The Christian tradition to which I refer 
is rather the stream of spiritual life which took its rise somewhere in the 
first century of our era and has flowed down through the ages into our 
own time. It involves certain very general beliefs, or intellectual atti- 
tudes, of a metaphysical character, but it by no means consists of beliefs. 
Quite as important as its beliefs are its emotional tones, and equally 
important with these are its volitional attitudes. It is a complex way of 
reacting to the whole of reality and of life. It is an atmosphere into which 
the individual finds himself born. From the earliest glimmerings of his 
conscious life he feels it about him, solid as the earth, ancient as the sky, 
holy and sanctifying. It possesses an awful authority: not the authority 
of the letter of some book, but the greater authority of the past. It pre- 
sents to him and holds before him his highest ideals and communicates to 
him his warmest enthusiasms. 
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It is the Christian tradition, not the Christian theology or the Chris- 
tian philosophy, which has possessed the stabilizing and transforming 
power to which history testifies. It has led into life and fortified in death 
each generation of Christians during nearly twenty centuries. If Chris- 
tianity were merely a system of metaphysics or even a theory of ethics, 
the question of its survival would be of theoretica) rather than of prac- 
tical significance. But the dying-out of the Christian tradition would 
mark a turning-point in the life of the race which every serious thinker 
must recognize as of tremendous import. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the nature and importance of the 
Christian tradition because it seems plain that the chief bearers of the 
tradition are the Christian symbols, prominent among which are “Chris- 
tian words.”’ Religiously symbolic words differ from exact and purely 
intellectual terms precisely in the way in which the Christian tradition 
differs from the Christian philosophy. They stand for realities, indeed, 
but they do not purport to be exact definitions of those realities. They 
are ‘‘fingers pointing at the moon.’”’ And they do much more than point. 
They are not merely signs. They are symbols of emotion and arousers of 
emotion. In similar fashion they stand for types of activity and subtly 
embody some of the dynamic needed for idea] and daring ventures. They 
are a link between the generations. As compared with intellectual signs 
or exact terms, they turn attention away from controversial questions on 
which Christians are divided and toward the emotional and volitional 
attitudes on which most Christians are at one. They bear with them the 
indefinite authority of the past and often wear an aura of sanctity which 
no new or technical terms can carry. 

Religious symbols have another significant characteristic. I refer to the 
manner in which they come to be. They are not manufactured articles. 
They cannot be made ad hoc. In this they are in absolute contrast to 
ordinary signs or purely intellectual symbols. Symbolic logic, in our day, 
has invented enough symbols to keep busy a patent lawyer. Mathematics 
and the natural sciences are ever coining new terms, agreeing upon arbi- 
trary shorthand expressions which prove very useful. Religious symbols 
are never made in this way and never can be. The reason for this is 
manifest from the very nature of such symbols as indicated in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs. They arise in only two ways: either through the slow 
process of gradual sanctification as they are handed down through the 
generations or else in the white heat of some tremendous emotional re- 
ligious experience. 

This is an important fact. For it means that we shall probably have 
to get on for a very long while with the stock of religious symbols we now 
possess. Ours is not an age in which religious symbols are fused. The 
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themes over which our generation gets excited are economic and political, 
not religious. New economic symbols, new nationalist symbols with deep 
emotional appeal have been produced in our days, and we may confi- 
dently look for more. But unless I am greatly mistaken, new religious 
symbols that shall be really moving and not merely intellectually signifi- 
cant are not to be hoped for in our generation or the next. 

The outcome of the course of our thought is plain enough. The Chris- 
tian tradition is to a great extent preserved and transmitted by means 
of religious symbols, whose power is largely due to the halo of the past 
which shines about them. These symbols are limited in number and can- 
not, at least in our time, be replaced. Furthermore, if they be allowed to 
lose their power for a single generation, it will never be possible for them 
to regain it again. This is so obvious it needs no argument. It would 
seem, therefore, that the continuation of the Christian tradition would 
be very seriously threatened if our generation, or any single generation, 
should cease to use or cease to venerate the Christian words and Christian 


symbols which are its vehicles. 
James Bissett PRATT 


Williams College 


DO not doubt that there will be general agreement with Dr. Wieman 

in his emphasis upon the crucial importance of words. We are not so 
sure as we once were that man is a rational animal, but we are more than 
ever convinced that he is a linguistic animal. It is quite true that there 
is no other way to live humanly save by the free and conscious use of 
words. But words are as often masters as servants. They are introduced 
into our minds so early and so intimately that they become parts of 
ourselves. In this assimilative fashion they help to constitute our spiritual 
substance. If we have a word for an experience, it is only too easy to be 
convinced that we have the experience itself—especially when society 
conspires with the words. 

Consciously to relinquish a word is the outward sign of an inner change. 
It means that what the word stands for is no longer coherent with one’s 
interpretation of things, that it is being pushed out and rejected. This 
sort of thing takes place culturally as well as personally. The word goes 
forth that Great Pan is dead; or it is held that only country folk cherish 
the old gods. In his Moral Philosophy Warner Fite tells an amusing story 
of the meeting of an orthodox Christian lady and an educated Hindu 
gentleman. The lady speaks of the precious blood of Christ; and the 
Hindu gentleman afterward assured Mr. Fite that in his country they 
had not believed in human sacrifice for thousands of years. To what ex- 
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tent do professing Christians believe in it? Or do they just believe that 
they believe? 

I quite agree with Dr. Wieman that “simple people” do not have 
linguistic problems. And it is not only in religion that this is the case. 
The situation is the same in politics and in economics. In all domains 
where there is too little reflection clichés and stereotypes abound. But 
there is no creative advance, no solution of problems when this happens. 
Theologians and philosophers cannot be satisfied with such a situation. 
For instance, it is generally recognized that, for increasing numbers, words 
like “‘soul,” “heaven,” “‘hell,’’ and “salvation” have become thin and 
metaphorical. They have lost their antique context of belief and are pass- 
ing into a twilight zone. What shall we do about it? It seems to me that 
the only ethical answer for the individual concerned is to seek to evaluate 
a term having this twilight status and to determine whether it has any 
longer significant application to things as they are. 

I have the impression that Dr. Wieman worries too much about past 
generations and about continuity with traditions. That, of course, is the 
natural tendency of those connected with functioning institutions. The 
past is a part of them. But it is the job of a thinker to use the past and 
not merely be used by it. There is good biblical justification for this atti- 
tude in that almost Nietzschean saying: ‘‘Let the dead bury their dead.” 
I am myself fascinated by historical lexicography, but I try never to 
confuse the past with the present. We are living in an era whose context 
is increasingly that of science and social revolution. What a challenging 
context this is American churches do not seem as yet to realize. But the 
tempo of change in America is being transferred ineluctably from ma- 
chines to men. 

But let me turn to Dr. Wieman’s basic quandary and his answer to it. 
His quandary is: Shall we use these ancient Christian words, or shall we 
not? 

The answer the humanist makes is at least logical and takes the form 
of the first indicated possibility, namely, to repudiate with piety any 
serious attempt to designate important reality by traditional Christian 
terms. The phrase ‘‘with piety” signifies, I presume, with historical and 
psychological comprehension. 

It is obvious that I have no space to defend the analysis involved. I 
shall, therefore, content myself with a comment upon Dr. Wieman’s 
solution. The gist of it is to be found in the paragraph beginning thus: 
“The only solution of the problem is to march with the moving masses of 
simple, religious folk who still use devoutly the ancient Christian words.” 
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The people for whom these words no longer have any meaning must be 
re-educated. Or is it reconditioned? 

But this is to assume the essential validity of the Christian outlook. 
It is to stress continuity and to ignore discontinuity. It is a solution 
which begs the basic question: Can Christianity be reconciled with hu- 
man life and the world as we know it? I feel that Dr. Wieman is so in- 
terested in traditional attitudes and organizations that he is ready to 
postpone facing any ultimate decision with respect to truth and value 
to some hypothetical future. Perhaps the theologian is ready to ask no 
more. I am sure the philosopher could not be satisfied with so little. I 
wonder whether the churches can gain the respect of the rising generation 
unless they face the possibility that the Christian cosmology does not 
correspond to reality. 

In short, Dr. Wieman seems to me to hope to avoid traditional issues 
by a shrewd appeal to semantics. But I am conservative enough in such 
matters to hold that ideas rather than words are primary. The choice 
between fundamentalism, theistic modernism, and naturalistic humanism 


remains not less pressing. 
Roy Woop SELLARS 


University of Michigan 


N AN article in the Christian Century, January 25, 1939, Professor 
Wieman uses some terms whose meanings he now sees more clearly 
than he did a decade ago: symbols, sin, grace, the living Christ, the 
church, and the otherness of God. What once he saw through a glass 
darkly, he now sees, if not face to face, at least more clearly than before. 
At the close of this article, in the light of which it appears to me his 
article “On Using Christian Words” in the Journal of Religion must be 
read, he makes a confession which I trust has not escaped the eyes of 
American liberals. He is at a loss to account for ‘‘all these six changes,”’ 
suggested above; but he ventures the statement that ‘my awakening to 
the profound depth of sin and grace may be the key to all the other 
changes I have undergone in the past ten years.” ‘“The crisis and turning 
point” in his life may not be the equivalent of Wesley’s conversion, but if 
Wesley had been living from 1930 to 1940 instead of 1730 to 1740 he 
might have undergone a similar change. 

Notwithstanding Wieman’s change of heart and mind, or at least of 
insight into words describing the fundamental concepts of Christianity, 
he does not now feel constrained to forsake the traditional Christian 
terms by which those concepts have been connoted. The old words have 
for him a richer meaning; but, in order to convey to his readers and hearers 
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the new wealth of content, he is convinced that he must use the old Chris- 
tian words. 

The Journal articie is timely now because the tendency of Christian 
writers and teachers is to use new words and phrases partly in the interest 
of personal integrity and honesty and partly to clarify religion for the 
rising generation taught in science and philosophy; all of this is justifiable 
in a book or a class in which the philosophy of religion is being discussed. 
But these terms, when used by the preacher or teacher of the gospel, 
will become only “‘smart words for foggy concepts” to the laity in the 
pews or the pupils in the schools. In the fellowship of believers in Christ 
Jesus, of men and women who have experienced his saving grace and 
accepted his lordship and leadership, the Christian words in the Bible, 
the creeds, the confessions, the catechisms, the liturgies, the meditations, 
and conversations sanctioned by centuries of usage, will be the most 
effective vehicles both for instruction in righteousness and for inspira- 
tion to high endeavor. 

This, however, does not imply that Christian words retain the same 
meanings or that their content is static. A word once pulsating with life 
may become as a sounding sea shell when the living organism which 
created it has gone. When something akin to this happens in the use of 
Christian words, the church is in danger of cant, of moribund orthodoxy, 
of a barren emotionalism, or of a rootless moralism. Wieman sounds the 
note of warning when he disavows that his recent clarity of vision “‘indi- 
cates any access of orthodoxy’”—probably an assurance which is to dispel 
a lurking suspicion of his liberal friends that he has become a reactionary 
or at least has entered into a questionable flirtation with contemporary 
“neo-supernaturalists.”’ 

The Italian humanists and the Socinians scrapped the ancient creeds 
and, in view of their premises, rightly so; for they did not have the Chris- 
tian experience which produced the creeds. Luther, on the contrary, did 
not renounce, but revitalized, them through his experience of salvation 
which was essentially the same as that of the fellowship in which the 
creeds were born. Luther used the same Christian words as were coined 
in the ancient Catholic church and yet they had new meaning, perhaps 
and even richer meaning, for the evangelical Reformers of the sixteenth 
century than for the apostolic Fathers of the second century. The same 
process of renewal and revitalization will continue from age to age. 

I am in full accord with Dr. Wieman’s conclusion that the traditional 
Christian words are to be used to designate “the most important realities 
which can possibly concern human beings” and that these realities are 
changeless although men’s ideas about them change. The prophets, Jesus, 
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and the apostles proclaimed God’s relation to men and men’s relation to 
God and to their fellow-men in symbols taken from the life of the common 
man, whether in the stage of savagery, barbarism, or enlightenment. 
Among these are such words as the following: fatherhood, motherhood, 
repentance, forgiveness, grace, faith, hope, love. This, of course, is an- 
thropomorphism, but only by symbols of this kind can the infinite eternal 
energy be made available to men in the struggle for life. 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 
Lancaster, Pa. 


THE CONFERENCE ON SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION 


CONFERENCE on science, philosophy, and religion met at the 

Jewish Theological Seminary in New York, September 9-11. Its 
purpose was to investigate the relation of the several scholarly disciplines 
to one another and to the democratic way of life. It was initiated and 
convened by Dr. Louis Finkelstein, now president of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, and a small number of local scholars. They invited 
others, to the total of 84, to become founding members, and nearly 400 
official delegates, as well as several hundred of the general public, at- 
tended the open sessions. It is planned to have two succeeding sessions 
of the conference, the session of 1941 to discuss the relation of the several 
disciplines to the democratic way of life, and that of 1942 their relation 
to each other. 

The first day of the conference was occupied by the meeting of the 
founding members, for the purpose of finding common ground and de- 
termining the procedure of the public meetings. Previous to the assem- 
bling of the conference papers had been written and circulated. These 
formed the basis of the first day’s discussion. Almost at once the domi- 
nating issue of the entire session of the conference appeared: the paper 
submitted by Professor Mortimer Adler, of the University of Chicago, 
precipitated a discussion which, always lively, became at times even 
bitter. It urged that the relation of the scholarly disciplines is hierarchi- 
cal, science being at the lowest level, philosophy above it, theology the 
highest. This had the unfortunate effect of offending some of the mem- 
bers who represented science, so that it appeared for a time (but only for 
a time) that co-operation would be impossible. The view was expressed 
so radically that it was equally unacceptable to many of the philosophers 
and theologians. 
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In the public sessions the cleavage which appeared in the meetings of 
the founding members was sharpened to the clear-cut distinction between 
positivism and—whatever is the opposite of positivism (it was humor- 
ously designated by one as negativism!). In the writer’s estimation the 
ablest and most valuable contributions were made by Professor Aubrey 
of the University of Chicago and Dr. Lasswell of the Psychiatric Institute 
of Washington. Professor Jacques Maritain presented the Neo-Thomist 
position with his characteristic lucidity and irenic spirit. Professor Soro- 
kin of Harvard impressed all, whether or not his views were accepted, by 
his strong presentation of the nonpositivist position. Professor Philip 
Frank of Harvard was the most vigorous exponent of positivism. 

It was not the objective of the conference to solve the problems which 
had led to its call but to explore them. Nonetheless a general consensus 
appeared at the point of the recognition of the essential value and dignity 
of man. This was an interesting development in view of the desire of 
some of the Catholic theologians to find what common ground there 
might be on the question of the existence of God. This desire was im- 
mediately recognized as a potential divisive factor. Obviously it would 
have been impossible to find, in a group so widely differing, a statement 
on this theme which would have satisfied everyone. 

As a matter of fact, the value of the first session of the conference was 
not in any synthetic “finding.” This was not the expectation of those who 
called the conference or of the great majority of its members. These as- 
sumed that the purpose of the conference was exactly that expressed in 
its call: to examine the relation of the scholarly disciplines to one another 
and to the democratic way of life. It was recognized that the objective 
of the conference could not be realized in a single meeting. It was sug- 
gested, and the suggestion adopted, that smaller groups meet for investi- 
gation and the exchange of ideas during the year. It is a modest hope 
that the objectives can be achieved within three years. 

But most of those in attendance must have left the meeting with the 
impression which the writer had: that it had been a distinctly valuable 
experience. There is abundant reason to hope that the ultimate objec- 
tives of the conference may be realized. 


DONALD W. RIDDLE 
University of Chicago 
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Christian Realism in Contemporary American Theology: A Study of Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, W. M. Horton, and H. P. Van Dusen, Preceded by a 
General and Historical Survey. By GEORGE HAMMAR. Uppsala: Lund- 
quist, 1940. x +364 pages. kroner. 


This is a book of first-rate importance for any student of the present 
theological scene in America. The Swedish author is thoroughly well read 
in American theology—a rare phenomenon among Europeans—and has 
had the advantage of study in this country. His writing here is char- 
acterized by the mature judgment of a theological scholar and by keen 
penetration to the center of a thinker’s position. 

While special attention is given to the thought of Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Walter Horton, and Henry P. Van Dusen, the hundred and sixty-three 
pages of introductory survey cover the whole range of recent American 
thought and include an excellent summary of our theological history. 

The work has a definite thesis: American theologians are returning 
from liberalism to a theology of revelation, and the present scene may be 
understood with reference to this trend. Niebuhr is America’s leading 
theologian today and has, after a long pilgrimage, given us in his last 
volume the definite indications of his emancipation. Horton is “‘a half- 
realist’? whose thought is infected with liberalism, though he looks long- 
ingly at the theology of revelation. Van Dusen is vainly trying still to ab- 
sorb the truths of revelation into an essentially liberal philosophy of re- 
ligion. From his position the author is able to view the general theological 
scene with an objectivity which is bound to be stimulating to American 
readers. On the other hand, he tends to confuse dissent from his theology 
with an “anti-European”’ attitude, even though he admits the originality 
of American thought in recasting European theology. 

Deft characterizations stud the volume. G. B. Smith “never fully de- 
velops the mysticism inherent in his philosophy of religion.’’ ‘‘Wieman’s 
philosophy of religion . . . . through a confusion of sense-experience and 
religious experience”’ issues in “‘a new sort of metaphysics, the ground of 
which is none other than the subjective empiricism of religious liberalism 
in general.” “It is highly improbable that American Barthianism will be- 
come more than an ephemeral reaction.’ ‘‘American Ritschlianism, as 


represented by W. A. Brown, is a Ritschlianism modified by evangelical- 
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ism on the one hand, and pragmatism on the other.” “It is by changing 
theology into philosophy of religion that liberal theology modernizes the 
Christian doctrines and dissolves them.” 

It is a gift, this book, for it enables us “‘to see ourselves as others see 
us.”’ How seriously shall we take this account and its critical strictures? 
That depends on our norm. If we are ready to accept the author’s theo- 
logical position that all departures from “the Biblical idea of revelation,” 
that is, the redemptive revelation in Christ, “are by that very divergence 
doomed to futility,”’ we shall all flee Wieman’s naturalism and cleave to 
Niebuhr’s “realism.” But at the end of this volume we are inclined to 
apply to it the criticism which Hammar applies to the survey of American 
religious thought by Wieman and Meland: “It ultimately expounds only 
the view of” George Hammar. 


EpwIn E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Search for the Real Jesus: A Century of Historical Study. By CHESTER 
Cuartton McCown. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 
XVili+ 338 pages. $2.50. 

This is a book about books. It surveys the literature dealing with Jesus 
and the Gospels during the century following the first publication of the 
work of David Friedrich Strauss in the year 1835. Its selections are repre- 
sentative rather than exhaustive. For a more detailed account of German 
works one will still need to consult Schweitzer, Weinel-Widgery, or the 
latest edition of Pfannmiiller. But it deals more adequately than these 
authors did with English and American books. Professor McCown has 
wisely chosen not to compose an encyclopedic catalogue but to note rep- 
resentative tendencies and to furnish a comprehensive view of the entire 
field of study. The task involved an immense amount of research and the 
severe exercise of critical judgment in the elimination and selection of 
material. Readers unfamiliar with the sources will find this book a wel- 
come introduction to the subject. 

A still more novel and commendable feature of this volume is its at- 
tempt to account for the course of development in the literature about 
Jesus. We are given not only a description of what was written but an 
explanation of why it followed certain lines of interest. As keys to an 
understanding of their views, ancient authors are interpreted in the light 
of their cultural backgrounds and social environments. Thus one readily 


perceives that Strauss was dominated by Hegelian idealism rather than by 
a purely historical quest. Similarly, writers who have denied the existence 
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of Jesus have been moved by philosophical rather than historical consider- 
ations. Only very slowly have critical methods of historical study been 
adopted in the search for the real Jesus. Gradually scholars have learned 
the necessity of an orientation in the Jewish religion of Palestine as the 
actual setting in which Jesus lived. They have also come to appreciate the 
importance of testing their sources of information. This latter interest has 
produced an elaborate literary criticism of the Gospels and has issued 
more recently in attempts to recover the literary forms assumed by early 
Christian preaching in the primitive period of oral tradition prior to the 
composition of written Gospels. Furthermore, the social environment of 
Jesus, on the one hand, and that of the earliest Christian preachers, on the 
other, have now become important criteria for determining historical 
accuracy in dealing with the real Jesus. 

Notwithstanding these advances in historical method, their application 
to the problem of recovering a true picture of Jesus has as yet, so Professor 
McCown thinks, yielded rather unsatisfactory results. The so-called “‘lib- 
eral” lives of Jesus produced in the late nineteenth century are found to 
have been perverted by the Ritschlian philosophy of history. The work of 
the eschatological school of interpreters, particularly as set forth by 
Schweitzer, while essential for an understanding of one element in the 
Jewish religion of Jesus’ day, is found wanting because wrongly dominated 
by a semi-Hegelian conception of historical process. It foundered on the 
“fallacy of antithesis,’ which assumed that Jesus had to be either eschato- 
logical or noneschatological. This was the either-or error. Books that 
made Jesus the ideal social reformer were similarly defective in that they 
were inspired by modern social philosophy rather than by the principles of 
scientific historical research. The more recent attempts to use form criti- 
cism as a technique for recovering knowledge of Jesus are also thought to 
be vitiated by unwarranted presuppositions. This method itself is too 
purely mechanical, and when applying it in the effort to restore a true 
picture of Jesus its advocates postulate something superhistorical about 
him, as does Dibelius, or they adopt outright crude Barthian super- 
naturalism, as does Bultmann. The real Jesus of history is still a de- 
sideratum. 

How, then, should the search for the real Jesus proceed? The answer is 
explicit. In the first place, one must apply rigid criticism to the literary 
sources of information. Second, there must be a thorough orientation in 
the life and religion of Palestinian Judaism at the time when Jesus lived. 
Third, one should know not only the social environment of Jesus but also 
that of the early Christians who formulated the tradition about him now 
embodied in the Gospels. And, fourth, there should be an accurate ac- 
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quaintance with the work that scholars of the past have performed in this 
field. No serious student can refuse assent to these essentials of depend- 
able procedure. But these criteria are supplemented by a further injunc- 
tion which cannot be so heartily accepted. Professor McCown posits, as 
one of his commandments of historical research, the further demand that 
the scholar shall know his own presuppositions and “organize them into 
an explicit philosophy of life and of history.’’ We should have said that 
the scholar ought to know his own presuppositions and then strive by 
every means in his power to eliminate them from his historical investiga- 
tions. To reply that this is impossible does not excuse him from making 
the effort as deliberately and strenuously as he can. Otherwise he will seek 
to recover a picture of Jesus that accords best with his modern religious 
needs and then superimpose this interpretative reconstruction upon the 
real Jesus of history. To do this would be to repeat once more the sins for 
which Strauss and his successors are so justly criticized throughout this 


otherwise excellent book. 
SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 


Florida School of Religion 
Lakeland, Florida 


Christian Ethics in History and Modern Life. By ALBAN G. WipcERy. 

New York: Round Table Press, 1940. ix-+318 pages. $2.50. 

This book is an interesting and valuable interpretation of the Christian 
moral consciousness as it has developed in the past, and is now expressed 
in contemporary life and thought. Christian ethics “is not, and never has 
been a closed and static system. It has taken up into itself the fruits of 
historical experience” (p. 3). It has assimilated the best in Greek and 
Roman moral thought, as well as the contributions in later times of those 
who were not themselves Christians. 

The opening four chapters are historical. The first summarizes the 
moral teachings of Jesus as they are reported in the Gospels, since whether 
or not the gospel reports are accurate, they at any rate have been the 
source of later Christian moral development. ‘“‘From the ethical stand- 
point the main significance of the teaching of Jesus is not that he intro- 
duced any new ideas”; what he did was to bring into right emphasis the 
basically important principles in Hebrew ethics, like the love of God and 
of neighbor, the fundamental inwardness of morality, and the universality 
of its practical range. The virtues Jesus chiefly emphasized were love and 
peace; the vices he most often condemned were hypocrisy and pride. He 
was not interested in justice, and he was by no means a social reformer in 
the modern sense. He seems to have wavered in his own mind whether his 
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mission extended beyond the Jewish people. He was never conscious of 
any moral shortcomings on his own part; but he sternly warned his hearers 
that they will be punished for their sins and rewarded for their virtues, 
but those who repent in time will be forgiven. 

The next three chapters sketch the subsequent growth of Christian 
morality down to the present time, showing how its understanding of 
values has widened and deepened. And the remaining eight chapters are 
concerned with the moral requirements for modern life which Chris- 
tianity now finds essential. These are (1) “‘an adequate conception of 
human nature”’; (2) ‘an adequate conception of man’s environment”; and 
(3) ‘an adequate appreciation of the whole realm of values and of the 
manner of their co-ordination for human satisfaction.” 

Christians are and have always been insistent that men have souls as 
well as bodies, that men are responsible as individuals for what they do, 
that they are prone to sin and require divine assistance, and that they are 
immortal. These affirmations must be included within any adequate con- 
ception of human nature, whatever views may be held on disputed details 
such as original sin, predestination, grace, and free will. 

For Christians an adequate conception of man’s environment includes 
his relation to God. God is real, a Spirit, and a loving Father. Morality is 
not an invention of man, but obedience to divine commandments., The 
power of God must be sufficient to enable men to carry out his command- 
ments in the physical environment. These are the minima on which Chris- 
tianity must insist, admitting variations in beliefs regarding the Trinity, 
the omnipotence of God, and the proper solution of the problem of evil. 

Christian ethics recognizes and co-ordinates the whole realm of values. 
Whatever is of merit in other moralities Christianity already includes, or 
will soon assimilate. In regard to sex and the family, Christian morality 
has now advanced far beyond its former preference for celibacy and low 
valuation of marriage. The author favors a moderately liberal attitude 
toward contraception and divorce. While the attitude of Christianity to 
the state has varied widely in the past, for the modern Christian “political 
organization exists for the individuals and may, often must, vary with the 
conditions on which their welfare depends” (p. 250). Christians formerly 
have taken diverse views on war; but for us ‘‘peace is the ideal,” and there 
should be ‘‘constant and constructive effort for the prevention of war” 
(p. 260). Christianity has usually sanctioned the ownership of private 
property; however the modern Christian should “strive so to control 
economic practices and organization as to eradicate all forms of exploita- 
tion detrimental to the individuals constituting society” (p. 280). 

Professor Widgery differs from most secular writers on ethics of the 
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present time chiefly in his introduction of divine sanctions. His test of 
right and wrong in theory and practice is human welfare, and he actually 
reaches his conclusions (almost all of which seem to me correct) not by 
appeals to authoritarian injunctions dogmatically accepted as the com- 
mandments of God but through human reason and experience. In this he 
is right. The modern Christian moralist can use no other éests of right and 
wrong than other philosophers employ; he merely introduces additional 
sanctions, for accepting the conclusions at which he has arrived rationally 
and empirically. We do not speak of “‘Christian mathematics” or “Chris- 
tian chemistry,” although if we are Christians we believe that the prin- 
ciples of mathematics and chemistry are in some sense dependent upon 
God. What, then, should we mean by “Christian ethics’? Not a science, 
certainly; but rather the content of the Christian moral consciousness as 
it has developed in the past, what it is today, and what it ought to be- 


come. 
WILLIAM KELLEY WRIGHT 
Dartmouth College 


Die fiinf Megilloth: Ruth, Hoheslied, Klagelieder, Esther. By MAx HALLER; 
Prediger Salomo. By Kurt GAuuinc. (‘Handbuch zum Alten Testa- 
ment,” Erste Reihe, No. 18.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 
1940. viii+136 pages. Rm. 6 (subscription price, Rm. 5.40). 

In keeping with a definite trend in recent biblical criticism, this excel- 
lent volume is oriented in the direction of Gattungsforschung, with much 
emphasis on the form of the literature, but hardly sufficient attention to 
the Sitz im Leben from which it arose and in the light of which it must be 
interpreted. More attention might well have been given also to the ori- 
gins of the patterns and themes found in Canticles and Esther. While 
calling attention, for instance, to Jensen’s association of Mordecai-Mar- 
duk, Esther-Ishtar, Vashti-Washti, etc., and the possibility that the 
Purim festival was a festival of the spring equinox and the Esther story a 
Hebrew adaptation of a nature myth, Haller is more cautious at this point 
than the data demand. The fruitfulness of research at this point has been 
fully illustrated by J. Lewy, whose discussion of Esther (in HUCA, XIV, 
127 ff.) was not available to Haller. Hadassah is not to be associated with 
the myrtle, but as Jensen, Lewy, and others have shown, with the 
Akkadian hadaSatu, ‘“‘bride.’’ Nor is the double name of Esther to be in- 
terpreted similarly to the double names of Daniel and his three friends, 
for these latter names are used to illustrate tendencies toward assimilation 
in the time of the writer, and there is no hint of this in the double name of 
Esther. 
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The bibliography which accompanies the introduction to each book is 
necessarily selective, and effective use is made of the bibliographical data 
in the text. There are few important omissions, but in the bibliography 
for Canticles the two most important articles by T. J. Meek in AJSL, 
XXXIX, 1 ff., and in Schoff, Song of Songs: A Symposium, are not men- 
tioned. 

Haller rejects the interpretation of Ruth as a reaction against Deu- 
teronomic or post-Exilic particularism as in Ezra’s legislation, and seems 
to favor an early date for the Book of Ruth, shortly before 700 B.c., when 
the written contract (cf. Jer. 32) replaced symbolic action in legal proce- 
dure. We may, however, point out that Speiser’s data from Nuzi show the 
symbolic procedure accompanied the written contract (BASOR, No. 77, 
p. 17). Haller holds the content of the book to be without value for the 
history of the period of the Judges, and that the later appended geneology 
of David may reflect a valid tradition that there was foreign blood in the 
Davidic lineage. He rejects 4:175 as secondary along with 4:18-22, and 
agrees with those who would change the name of the child so that it may 
be etymologically explained by 4:17a. The reviewer doubts that a pun is 
intended here, for our late author had before him as precedent Gen. 5: 29 
and I Sam. 1:20, where there is no obvious etymological explanation of 
the child’s name. Also, 17 may be original, for it is also in keeping with 
the style of Jonah that the ultimate explanation of the purpose of the book 
should come in the last sentence of the story. This passage, 176, is not an 
appendage, but an illustration of good story-telling technique. Inciden- 
tally, the author might well have taken account of Staples’ obviously 
correct reading of 2:20 (AJSL, LIV, 62 f.). 

In his interpretation of Canticles, Haller joins those who see for the 
book a cultic origin, originally associated with deities other than Yahweh. 
Because he sees in it no consistent dramatic action, he analyzes it not as a 
dramatic production but as a collection of twenty-six poems or songs, 
grouped through no unifying principle. He suggests that as a part of the 
Ephraimite(?) Massoth festival the collection may have wandered down 
gradually from north Israel to Jerusalem. I may point out that if Can- 
ticles was originally a dramatic production, it is easy to understand how 
it has lost some of its original unity and sequence of action in view of the 
drastic revision through which it has gone. Haller rightly advocates a 
late dating for the present form of the book, and his discussion is full of 
fruitful suggestions. 

Denying the Jeremiah authorship of Lamentations partly because of its 
ideology and its position in the canon, Haller follows in the footsteps of 
Gunkel in discussing the Gattungscharakter of the various poems. Poems 2 
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and 4 are concerned with the catastrophe of 586, and written soon after; 
5 is a little later, since it describes the sufferings of the people in the 
wasted land under foreign domination; 1 is perhaps still later, although 
Rudolph may have some reason for seeing in it allusion to the disaster of 
597 rather than 586; 3 is to be placed before 540, since there is no indica- 
tion of a turn for the better. All were written by one or more eyewitnesses 
of the experiences in Palestine between 586 (or 597; cf. 1) and the middle 
of the century. The skill of the author in using the various Gattungen 
might imply a temple singer, but we cannot draw absolute conclusions 
regarding the unity of the five poems or their chronological order, says 
Haller. 

We have already made some comments on his treatment of Esther, 
which was written, as he says, to give a historical setting to the second- 
century festival of Purim. He finds in the book two predominant motives, 
the Esther motive (2:8—14, 15-20; 5: 1-8; 7: 1-10; 8: 1-8; 9: 11-14, 29-32) 
and the Mordecai motive (2:21-23; 3:1-6; 6:1-13; 8:15-17; 9:1-10, 
15-28; 10:1-3). These are bound together through various uniting pas- 
sages (2:2-7, 10, 19; 8:2, etc.), through the Haman motive (3:7-15; 
5:9-14; 6:14-7:10), and especially through 4:1-7, so that the story now 
appears as a unity. The analysis of the Book of Esther by Haller gives the 
reader an insight into the techniques of its author, especially his method of 
maintaining suspense. The folk-tale motives of the narratives are appre- 
ciated. The motivation of Haman, Haller says, was purely personal re- 
venge, and not of religious or racial import. The present reviewer feels 
that more attention to the Sitz im Leben of racial and religious conflicts 
would have added to the appreciation of both Ruth and Esther. 

Galling holds to a third-century (pre-Ben Sirach) Palestinian origin for 
the Book of Ecclesiastes. He analyzes the book into 38 ‘“‘Sentenzen”’ and 
two appendixes. He finds no definite scheme of organization, although in 
certain cases some order can be seen, as in 1: 3-2: 26 Qoheleth describes in 
four passages how he came to know the futility of existence, and puts at 
the end a sort of conciliatory appendix on life’s pleasures. Several pas- 
sages stand alone, but among other sections certain relationships can 
sometimes be found. There are additions of orthodox import, such as 
3:17; 8:5, 12b-13a, and 11:9c, but not 2:26 and 7:26. The epilogues are 
12:9-11 and 12:12~-14, and are by different hands, the author of the latter 
also responsible for 11:9c. Galling refuses to see Qoheleth as a reflection 
of Greek philosophy, and will not give especially great room to the in- 
fluence of the spiritual atmosphere of the Hellenistic age. He presents an 
illuminating interpretation of the mind and message of Qoheleth. The 
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reader may object to his attempt to interpret the entire book as poetry, 

but none will doubt the constructive character of his presentation. 
Congratulations are in order for Haller, Galling, and the editor, Eiss- 

feldt, who have co-operated to present this contribution to the under- 


standing of the five Megilloth. 
H. G. May 


Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 


Church and State in Russia. By JOHN SHELTON Curtiss. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1940. ix+442 pages. $4.00. 

As the subtitle, ‘““The Last Years of the Empire, 1900-1917,” indicates, 
this work is devoted chiefly to an intensive study of this short but crucial 
period of Russian history. For it was this era which preceded the downfall 
of the tsarist regime and the outbreak of the Russian Revolution; accord- 
ingly, its study is indispensable for a proper understanding of the present 
Soviet Union. Based on an amazingly exhaustive study of the original 
sources and other pertinent material, the work is a model of patien indus- 
try, probably the first book to give a thoroughly scholarly treatment of 
its carefully limited theme. 

Nevertheless, the book is likely to make a wrong impression on many 
readers. In the first place, in some parts the author seems to have used 
his material to suit a thesis—namely, that the church was always sub- 
servient to the state. He fails to mention some items contrary to this 
theory: e.g., the advocacy by Nil Sorsky of the essential freedom of the 
church from the state in opposition to Joseph of Volokolamsk (whom Dr. 
Curtiss does mention, p. 12). Furthermore, the author fails to make use of 
the latest treatment of the role of Patriarch Nikon in opposition to the 
caesaropapism of the boyars of Tsar Aleksei Mihkailovich, presented in 
the three-volume work of Professor Zyzikin. This work provides addi- 
tional evidence in support of the theory of the church’s “harmony” with, 
rather than subservience to, the state. Peter the Great did indeed sub- 
jugate the church to the state regime, but Curtiss treats this as if it had 
been the fault of the church. After all, the church was more sinned against 
than sinning. 

In the second place, the author defines the ‘‘church”’ in so narrow a way 
that he manages to exclude from consideration many important factors 
which would otherwise have greatly affected the logical conclusion of the 
work. His definition is not in keeping with the Orthodox view of the 
church. As a rule, he seems to use the word “church” to designate pri- 
marily the hierarchy and the workings of the ecclesiastical machine. No 
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doubt he is quite correct in his characterizations of the higher, or “black”’ 
clergy, and that as a result of the system established by the official 
bureacracy the “white,” or parochial, clergy was often conservative, if 
not reactionary. But if the latter were not affected by any other influ- 
ences, how can one explain the fact pointed out, although not elucidated, 
by the author himself that the official publications of all religious acad- 
emies, the highest ranking theological schools in Russia, were on the side 
of reform during the Revolution of 1905? The author himself says of one 
of them that it “expressed liberal views, and showed itself critical of 
official policies of the Synod”’; and of another, that it occasionally printed 
“an article decidedly hostile to the reactionary members of the higher 
clergy and sympathetic with the liberal block!” (p. 197). Many of the 
clerical members of several Dumas were likewise decidedly liberal in their 
views. Dr. Curtiss does not consider all the forces molding the thinking of 
the Russian priesthood. Indeed, he entirely omits any mention of what I 
regard as the most important movement within the modern Russian 
church, the progressive Orthodoxy of men like Khomyakov, Vladimir S. 
Solovev, Dostoyevsky, the brothers Trubetski, Bulgakov, and Berdyaev, 
to mention only the most important of this group. On what theory of the 
“church” could Dr. Curtiss exclude these men from membership? The 
neglect of this movement is, in my judgment, the most serious fault of the 
book. 

And in the third place, there is no adequate treatment of the effect of 
the revolutionary movement, predominantly hostile to all religion and 
sometimes aggressively atheistic, upon the Russian Church. This force, 
finally victorious in the October revolution, cannot be excluded from the 
final reckoning of the fate of Russian Orthodoxy. Judging from the last 
sentence of the book, one must conclude that in the author’s estimation, 
he has adequately explained the sorry pass to which the Russian Ortho- 
doxy was brought by the Revolution. Such certainly is not the case; the 


book explains some of the causes, but not all. 
MATTHEW SPINKA 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Die Stufenfolge des mystischen Erlebnisses bei William Law (1686-1761). 
By KonraD MINKNER. Munich: Ernst Reinhardt, 1939. 163 pages. 
Rm. 4.80. 

Herr Minkner’s initial interest in William Law was aroused by refer- 
ences in Yngve Brilioth’s The Anglican Revival, and his book is the result 
of a study undertaken under the direction of Friedrich Heiler. He dif- 
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ferentiates several stages in Law’s mystical experience, and in connection 
with these successive changes indicates the influence exerted upon Law 
by the mystical works which he read. Law’s early mysticism was fed by 
the work of Malebranche, who presented mind and the material world as 
constantly interacting by divine intervention, and affirmed that ‘‘we see 
all things in God.” Law was later captivated by the philosophy of Jacob 
Béhme. But whereas Béhme makes of the doctrine of the Trinity a frame 
in which God’s self-comprehension may be represented, Law holds fast to 
the traditional view of the divine persons, differentiated in his mystical 
symbolism as fire, light, and spirit, yet one in substance. 

Minkner gives some importance to the alleged “great change in the 
year 1720” in Law’s personal behavior reported by his friend John Byrom. 
With Miss Underhill, he holds that the Christian Perfection and the 
Serious Call mark Law’s conversion experience as of a different class from 
that of the Methodists. It was an awakening of the self as a result of 
which he aimed with great intensity to fulfil the will of Christ. He now 
stressed the ‘‘new birth” as ‘‘the very essence and sou! of Christianity.” 
Christianity was not a body of moral virtues or of ceremonies; but 
Minkner disagrees with Hobhouse (to whose studies he is largely in- 
debted) in asserting that Law always held a positive attitude toward the 
sacraments. At this stage emphasis is also laid on self-denial, and Minkner 
gives the reader glimpses of Law’s ascetic habits, and rightly appreciates 
the satirical mood of his censures on luxury. 

The “new birth” involved the “illumination of the self”’ in which three 
stages are indicated: awareness of the presence of God—as real to Law as 
to St. Theresa or Brother Lawrence; vision of the external world as the 
manifestation of God; and the experience of voices, conversations, and 
visions. Hobhouse’s denial that Law was a visionary is held to be un- 
proved; but the passages cited by Minkner are, I think, hardly convinc- 
ing, except as evidence that he admitted the possibility of such experi- 
ences. 

Minkner sets 1733 as the date of Law’s intensive study of Béhme, for 
which he learned German. Law had earlier cultivated mental prayer. He 
now entered into the depths of mystical contemplation. From a pro- 
tracted period of contemplation came forth his Christian Regeneration, 
The Spirit of Prayer, and other works. His later works, especially The 
Spirit of Love, show that Law has attained to the culmination of mystical 
experience, the mystical union with God. In a chapter on Law’s mystical 
theology in its relation to experience Minkner treats the topics: “Rebirth 
and Baptism’’; ‘“The Conception of God and the Origin of Evil”; ‘“The 
Restoration of All Things’; ‘“The Christian Confessions and the Relation 
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of Christianity to Other Religions.’ Law affirmed his communion with 
all Christians and expressed a toleration of the “‘instincts of goodness” in 
other faiths. At this point our author identifies his attitude as that of 
Heiler. 

Minkner has read widely in mystical authors and their interpreters, 
particularly in the English field. His book abounds in illustrative mate- 
rial from many mystics of the Christian centuries as well as in quotations 
from Law’s works. The latter are rendered into German in the text but 
appear in footnotes in the English original. A considerable number of 
minor errors in spelling, chiefly of names, have been noted. For example, 
“Wilfried Ward” (p. 11), ““Waburton” (p. 42 and Index), and irregularly 
“Theresia’’ (following P. Aloysius) for Theresa (p. 87); the Morning 
Prayer is made to say “grant that this day we fall into sin” (p. 70). 


Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 


Can Religious Education Be Christian? By Harrison S. ELtiott. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1940. x+338 pages. $2.50. 


Dr. Elliott, professor of religious education in Union Theological Semi- 
nary, has rendered a needed service in his clear analysis of the philosophy 
underlying modern religious education. He sets it in contrast to the as- 
sumptions of theology and particularly to those of the neo-orthodox 
school. Finding a dual and conflicting approach to religion a serious detri- 
ment to the effectiveness of organized forms, he seeks an intelligent ad- 
justment. Briefly reviewing the history of religious doctrine, the author 
points out the fallacies in authoritarian claims, shows the reasons for ever 
changing formulas in theology, and asks for a frank recognition of the 
developmental character of religious ideas and practices. He refuses the 
dichotomy of ‘‘natural” and “‘revealed”’ religion and also the separation of 
life into two categories, the sacred and secular. Religion is presented as a 
unifying faith in an orderly universe and in its ever growing values for 
human living. Religious education is a method of discovering and testing 
truth and value and of developing loyalty to them in growing persons. 

Christian education connotes a point of view and program which nas 
its orientation in a “Christian” culture. This Christian heritage is not a 
body of revealed truth, once and for all given to a few persons in ancient 
times, but is a body of experiences and a process of interpretation and 
reinterpretation, of adaptation and growth. Therefore, the author be- 
lieves that religious leaders should not defend with emotional affirmations 
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particular forms of doctrines but learn to appreciate continuous revela- 
tion in religious experience. Instead of debasing Christian education into 
a clever system of indoctrination, he would respect human intelligence and 
by the methods of progressive education help each person to discover, 
prove, and use the truths and values of religion. Authority would rest in 
the educational process, in the insights, satisfactions, and growing control 
of conduct in persons trained to think and choose from life’s alternatives. 

Elliott regards the pessimistic and fatalistic theological trends of neo- 
orthodoxy as false interpretations of both God and man. For him God is 
not outside human experience, breaking in occasionally, but moves con- 
tinuously and creatively within it. In religious education the focus is on 
the operational and functional aspects of God’s being rather than on the 
theoretical and speculative questions as to the nature of God which seem 
to occupy theology. For the religious educator God is that which sustains 
life, is immanent in all life, and is discoverable in many ways. As this 
abiding supporting force in all the processes of human living is recognized 
and utilized, hope and dynamic are present for the upward climb. And 
with this sense of ‘‘the given,” of the ‘“‘Other’’ on which man’s life is de- 
pendent and with whom he can co-operate, new value and significance are 
given to work, prayer, and worship. 

The book is timely not merely because of its healthy opposition to a 
reactionary theology but also because of the new interest in the place of 
religion in the program of education. Elliott reviews the changes which 
have taken place in religious education since the Colonial period when 
general education was religiously centered. He refers to the attempts to 
make it the tool of authoritarianism and discusses the vastly different 
basic philosophy, curriculums, and methods of religious education when 
the principles of modern educational psychology are employed. A section 
is given to the use of the Bible and to discussion of the differences be- 
tween “revealed” and “human” knowledge. 

The reader will see clearly the need for reforms in our educational pro- 
gram. Theological seminaries fail to prepare ministers for an integrated 
use of what they have learned in history, theology, psychology, education, 
and other subjects. Through a lack of common understandings, preachers, 
evangelists, and educators work at odds, often depreciating one another’s 
contributions instead of finding co-operative relationships. Many fail to 
appreciate the self-validating character of the educational process for the 
development of concepts of God, of the church, and of Christian stand- 
ards. They are emotionally disturbed by questions as to their own basic 
assumptions and sometimes have tended to attack religious educators as 
un-Christian and as being merely secular workers in the field of character 
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education. A careful study of this book should lead to fruitful conferences 
in which antagonisms might be eliminated and combined ministries give 
new meaning to the Christian cause. Elliott proves that religious educa- 
tion can be Christian. 


E. J. CHAVE 
University of Chicago 


Die Bedeutung der Religions-Geschichte fiir die Theologie Rudolf Ottos. 
By Leipzig: Leopold Klotz, 1940. 116 pages. 
Rm. 4.50. 

The work of Rudolph Otto was many-sided. Yet, there are certain 
leitmotifs that reappear in all of his writings and that give them structural 
unity. The author of this Marburg doctoral dissertation shows that these 
motifs are to be discerned even in Otto’s earliest work and that they 
receive impressive recapitulation in his last book, The Kingdom of God and 
the Son of Man. Moreover, these principal themes and attitudes are shown 
to bear an inner relationship to one another. Otto’s view of the religious 
a priori depends upon a view of the nature of the world and the mind; his 
theory of religious experience involves also a philosophical and a theologi- 
cal conception of the object of the experience; moreover, the experience 
manifests itself in the history of religion, both as experience and expres- 
sion; and, finally, theological presuppositions and historical findings bear 
mutual relations to each other. 

Dr. Haubold describes in some detail, but without criticism, the several 
methods employed by Otto and then shows particularly the relation be- 
tween the method of the historian and that of the theologian, as envisaged 
by Otto himself. In Otto’s view, the historian who really understands the 
object of his study must have some experience concerning it; and he can- 
not at the same time have “‘understanding” and remain neutral. Hence, 
he will approach the study of the history of religion with theological pre- 
suppositions. On the other hand, the theologian cannot adequately do his 
work without a reliable knowledge of the history of religion, for the latter 
provides the basis and background of theology. Otto combines the de- 
mands of all these disciplines in what he calls the science of religion 
(Religionswissenschaft), a discipline that takes into account phenomeno- 
logical, historical, philosophical and theological considerations. Thus 
Otto’s conception of the history of religion, his idea of the Holy, and their 
bearings on revelation (general and special), as well as on salvatory his- 
tory, faith and mysticism, are set forth with full documentation and with 
special reference to Otto’s conception of theology. 

The title of the dissertation is a little misleading, for the author devotes 
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relatively little attention to Otto’s theology and more to Otto’s conception 
of the method of theology. In one passage the author does recognize the 
centrality of the idea of the atonement for Otto’s outlook, but at no point 
does he give more than a casual indication of the structure of Otto’s 
theology. Of special interest, however, are the pages devoted to Otto’s 
approach to Christology and to the question concerning the absoluteness 
of Christianity. The author also does well to emphasize Otto’s interest in 
the rational as well as in the irrational elements of religious experience; 
indeed, it is pointed out that Otto not only viewed “The Holy” as a com- 
posite category, including the moral and the rational elements, but also 
considered his Philosophy of Religion to be a systematic treatment of the 
rational elements. This point is worth stressing, not only because many 
Americans have wrongly supposed that Otto by his theory of the nu- 
minous aided and abetted the enemy, irrationalism, but also because cer- 
tain of the German scholars hostile to Nazi irrationalism have in recent 
years appealed to Otto’s writings in support of a rational and universal 
approach to human problems in general, as well as to religious experience. 
(The present reviewer has in his possession, for example, a recently pub- 
lished German treatise on the philosophy of law which appeals to Otto 
against Nazi, irrational legal theory.) 

Of interest also is the author’s attempt to deal with the biographical 
aspects of his subject. Unfortunately, however, he uses as data for this 
treatment only Otto’s publications. This fact makes it the more surprising, 
perhaps, that the author did not observe Otto’s predilection for the 
numinous as it is shown in the letters he wrote home from Egypt, Jeru- 
salem, and Mt. Athos in 1895, the first of his writings to be published. 

JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 
Meadville Theological Seminary 


The Sermon on the Mount. By MARTIN DIBELIUS. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1940. vi+147 pages. $1.50. 

Three main types of books are written on the Sermon on the Mount. 
The majority are frankly homiletical applications to contemporary life 
with little endeavor to discover the circumstances under which the words 
were originally spoken. The second type is apologetic, discussing the 
Jewish parallels in order to estimate the degree of originality of Jesus in 
relation to the rabbis. But there have been all too few genuinely historical 
works concentrating on these three chapters. Consequently, the publica- 
tion of these lectures is an event of significance out of all proportion to the 
size of the volume. 
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Four separate problems emerge in the discussion: (1) the meaning of 
the separate pericope analyzed according to the principles of “form- 
criticism”’; (2) the relation of these separate sayings to the total message of 
Jesus; (3) the use which Matthew has made of these in formulating an 
ethical catechism for the church; and (4) the place of the Sermon on the 
Mount in any complete Christian ethic. 

The Sermon on the Mount has often been the refuge of those inter- 
preters who oppose an eschatological interpretation of the message of 
Jesus. Dibelius shows, on the contrary, that almost every section is 
oriented against the expectation of the imminent end of the age. In the 
face of the coming kingdom of God, Jesus proclaimed God’s demand with- 
out regard to immediate circumstances. That does not mean that God’s 
will was dependent on the eschatological culmination; rather, it is, like 
God, eternal. Hence, the ethic of Jesus is not interim ethic but absolute 
ethic. For instance, “oaths and divorce seem necessary to us as sinful 
men, but they are dependent upon the imperfect condition under which 
we live and therefore must be abandoned even now by those who would 
fulfill the absolute will of God.’’ The words as well as the deeds of Jesus 
are a sign of the approaching kingdom of God. 

These prophetic sayings of Jesus were formulated not by disciples of a 
Galilean rabbi but by those who looked to Jesus as Savior and Redeemer. 
A preliminary collection had stood in “Q,” but Matthew took this tradi- 
tion and formulated it into an ordinance to govern the communities of his 
own time. The laws for the coming kingdom were adapted to make them 
more directly applicable to the circumstances of this life. Matthew was 
also eager to make clear that Jesus sought not the abolition of the Old 
Testament or of Jewish customs but aimed at deepening and extending 
their significance. 

What can we make of these eschatological absolutes? Certainly they 
cannot be turned into a new law for a world-affirming church. The au- 
thor’s very brief survey of the place of the Sermon in historical Christian 
ethics makes clear that, when eschatological tension has been absent, a 
much more sober ethical synthesis has always resulted. No civilization 
has ever been based on this “Sermon.” ““The mighty leaders of mankind 
were Christians by name, perhaps Christians by faith, but pagans in con- 
duct, at least if we take the Sermon on the Mount as our standard.” 

The enthusiastic rigorists who deplore this should be reminded that the 
Sermon was presented as a program not for the direct improvement of 
this world but for those who had denied it for the kingdom of God. This 
does not make it irrelevant. ‘“‘A program for the improvement of this 
world would be applicable only to a community for a short period of time, 
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because the conditions of our world are changing day by day.” In other 
words, a “‘practicable” ethic for the first century would have been only an 
interim ethic. If we are not able to perform the Sermon on the Mount in 
its full scope, we can be transformed by it. It gives illustrations of the 
absolute nature of the will of God. In detailed questions of conduct Chris- 
tians must decide on their own responsibility, as those responsible to God. 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 
Graduate School of Theology 
Oberlin 


Tennant’s Philosophical Theology. By DELTON LEwis ScUDDER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. xiv-+278 pages. $3.00. 


The deists of the eighteenth century were out to free religion from 
emotionalism and from dependence on special revelation. They were con- 
vinced that theology should be just as rational as the natural sciences, and 
that reason is the sole arbiter of truth in religion as in all other fields. The 
foundations of this religion of reason were badly shaken by David Hume, 
and the latter part of the century witnessed a reaction against intellectu- 
alism in the effort to restore warmth and emotional intensity to religion, 
but a great deal of deism is still a factor in contemporary theology. 

F. R. Tennant is generally acknowledged as the outstanding exponent 
of this rational theology. To be sure, Tennant means by reason something 
different from what seventeenth- and eighteenth-century rationalism 
meant. He does not come to theism as the result of a chain of necessary, 
geometrically demonstrated deductions from first principles. Rather, he 
argues for theism as more probable than any other interpretation of the 
observed facts of the universe. On the other hand, Tennant is like the 
deists in that he insists that theology must be built upon the same facts 
with which common sense and science deal. Natural religion is both logi- 
cally and temporally prior to revealed religion. He rejects revelation as a 
basis for the validity of religious belief, and he denies also the cognitive 
value of religious experience. This sets the method of Tennant over 
against two other methods which are commonly employed in contem- 
porary theology. One of these methods, following the lead of Schleier- 
macher, has made religious experience of one sort or another the primary 
basis of religious belief. This method, in most of its forms, is less in- 
fluential today than it was a few years ago. The other method is that 
employed by a vigorous new traditionalism which argues for the necessity 
of special revelation as a basis for theology. 

The author of Tennant’s Philosophical Theology comes to this study as 
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one who has great admiration for the method and results of Tennant’s 
work, but who nevertheless is sufficiently partial to the theology of reli- 
gious experience to criticize Tennant at this point and to insist upon the 
immediacy of the experience of God as a necessary part of the theistic 
argument. Mr. Scudder’s study appears to consist of three parts. In the 
first part (Introduction and chapter i) he points out Tennant’s intellectual 
affiliations and gives an exposition of his philosophical theology. The em- 
phasis is mainly on the epistemological phase, and the reader feels that the 
treatment, while accurate, fails to convey a sense of the precision, tough- 
mindedness, and richness of Tennant’s argument. But perhaps this is the 
unavoidable difficulty with an eighty-seven-page exposition. The second 
part (chapters ii and iii) is a criticism of Tennant’s neglect of the data of 
religious experience and of his reasons for denying the cognitive value of 
religious experience. The third part (“‘Conclusion’’) is a reconstruction of 
the theistic argument, in which much of Tennant’s thought is restated, 
but supplemented by data drawn from religious experience. 

In the critical portion of the book Mr. Scudder’s argument is occasion- 
ally ingenious, but it never comes close to dealing a decisive blow at 
Tennant’s main contention that the object of religious experience is not a 
‘‘quasi-impressional datum, uniquely apprehended with genuine im- 
mediacy, but rather a derived and mediated image or conception which is 
interpretatively read into perceptual or ideal objects” (Philosophy of the 
Sciences, p. 174). Indeed, the discussion clearly reveals the futility of ar- 
guing that immediate perception of any sort is to be thought of as knowl- 
edge. The problem as to the immediacy of knowledge of the Divine Ob- 
ject, or of any object, can be removed if we realize that a perception is 
not knowledge but a question mark. Whenever we make a judgment con- 
cerning a percept, prediction of some sort is involved, and the object 
comes to the known only as the result of inquiry. No so-called immediate 
experience of God can be an argument that God exists. That people have 
reported such experiences is a fact, but as regards epistemological con- 
siderations, these experiences are not items of knowledge about inde- 
pendent reality; they are the starting-points of inquiries which may, or 
may not, issue in knowledge. Time and again Mr. Scudder makes the 
error of supposing that because “rational argument never ends in per- 
sonal acquaintance,” it must therefore be the case that there is an original 
“personal acquaintance which facilitates the acceptance of the rational 
defense’’ (p. 188). But this is a pedagogical problem rather than an epis- 
temological one. That people do believe in God, and that people are not 
led to belief in God by rational arguments, mean merely that dramatic 
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worship and effective indoctrination are more successful than logic in 
gaining acceptance of religious ideas. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of this book is that it brings into 
clear focus the problem with which Tennant deals by quoting from many 
theologians and philosophers who differ with Tennant concerning reli- 
gious experience. There is also a complete list of Tennant’s writings ar- 


ranged in chronological order. 
Howarp B. JEFFERSON 


Colgate University 


Research into the Text of I Samuel I-XVI. By P. A. H. DEBoER. Amster- 
dam: H. J. Paris, 1938. 92 pages. Fl. 2.25. 


This work represents a dissertation written by DeBoer at the Univer- 
sity of Leiden under the direction of the well-known Dutch scholar, B. D. 
Eerdmanns. The author originally had intended to examine the problem 
of the composition of the books of Samuel, but he discovered that the 
textual problem demanded first consideration, for there are many obscure 
passages in the Hebrew of these books for which the versions contain 
striking and important differences. Such variations have led to a wide use 
of the versions for the reconstruction of the Hebrew text in the obscure 
passages. In these emendations the divergent translations are assumed to 
represent an earlier and purer form of the Hebrew text. The problem of 
the validity of this assumption is attacked by the author. 

A detailed study is made of the first sixteen chapters of I Samuel, a 
natural division, although a less complicated section than that which fol- 
lows. In the part chosen the author has made a comparative study be- 
tween the massoretic text and the Greek, Peshitto, and targumic versions 
of the story, carefully examining the additions, omissions, and differences, 
listing them, and attempting to account for them. Such a treatment is 
necessarily almost unintelligible if the text is not followed by the reader 
and checked in each instance. It is inevitable that the author’s explana- 
tion can be fairly challenged in many cases. 

The startling conclusions reached by the author are most interesting. 
The Septuagint, usually regarded by critics as the most helpful version in 
recovering the earlier Hebrew text, is considered to be valueless in this 
respect. It can only indicate the areas in which the translator found a 
disordered, troublesome Hebrew text. DeBoer, in his study of a sample of 
Samuel, has concluded that the translator used essentially the same He- 
brew text we now possess, that he attempted not a critical translation but 
a free rendering of the text, trying to write a continuous, consistent story 
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for independent use in the synagogue and family circle. Differences from 
the Hebrew text are presumably due to explanatory additions to obscure 
passages and attempts at harmonizing existing contradictions in the 
Hebrew text. The Targum to Samuel likewise is valueless for recovering 
the original Hebrew text. It is a literal and precise attempt at rendering 
the existing Hebrew text with characteristic targumic interpretation 
where the Hebrew is disordered and difficult. It represents the oral tradi- 
tion for the representation of the Hebrew text of the day in which the 
Targum was composed, but it does not reflect in its complicated treatment 
a better or earlier text than we now possess. 

The Peshitto version the author regards as better than the Targums for 
critical purposes. This, like the Targum, he believes represents an old 
oral tradition. Like the Septuagint, it is a free rendering of the text but 
intended for use as scripture in a Christian community. It strives for a 
faithful rendering of the story rather than of the “form” of the Hebrew 
text. It is not so literal or precise as the Targum but “‘translates” the 
difficulties of the existing Hebrew text more than the Targum does. That 
is to say, it is less “targumic”’ in treatment of difficulties, though para- 
phrase, alteration, and addition do occur where the Hebrew text is defec- 
tive or indistinct. It is upon the Peshitto that DeBoer intends to build his 
further studies on the composition of the books of Samuel. 

The author is a champion of the massoretic text. He insists, along with 
many other critics, that pre-massoretic readings are of little help in re- 
covering an earlier text than the recension we now possess. He vigorously 
attacks the ideas and methods of those who would find help in the versions 
and claims that ‘‘M [i.e., the massoretic text] must be taken as the starting 
point for exegesis. .... The old versions are of very little value for the 
determination of the reading.”’ Thus, in this view of the problem, research 
must begin with a text of which H. P. Smith has said: ‘“The text in these 
books in the current Hebrew recension is more corrupt than the text of 
any other part of the Old Testament, unless it be the Book of Ezekiel. 

The conservatism of DeBoer is perhaps to be attributed to the 
admitted strong influence of H. S. Nyberg (Studien zum Hoseabuche 
[Uppsala, 1935]), who is opposed to the free manner of emendation of text, 
as exemplified in the critical work, especially in the last generation but 
also to a lesser extent in the present, and to the argument that the 
antiquity of the Greek text is a guaranty that it reflects a better text than 
the present Hebrew recension. Such reaction to conjectural emendations, 
free treatment of the text, and exaltation of the readings of the versions 
over that of the massoretic text, seems to be the trend of modern criticism 
but may itself become an extreme position from which values achieved in 
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the past may be lightly regarded or cast off. The procedure of Nyberg 
adopted by DeBoer in his work presumes that ‘‘the recension should first 
be determined, then the interpretation taken in hand and the amendment 
postponed as long as possible.’? Thus oral tradition, the story, seems ex- 
alted above the literal text, and one wonders, when time for amendment 
arrives, what the basis of such emendation will be if only the massoretic 
text is to be considered. DeBoer will build on the free translation of the 
present Hebrew text as found in the Peshitto. We anxiously await his 
results. 

Since the author has bravely ventured to publish in English, a tongue 
certainly not his own, as many mistakes in spelling and syntax show, it 
would be easy to pick petty flaws in his composition. But the writer’s 
point of view is clear. His laborious task of comparison is carefully done. 
Though one may argue with his conclusions in many instances, the task 
was worth doing and the materials presented will be usable by scholars 


working in this area. 
R. A. BOWMAN 


University of Chicago 


The Christian Fellowship. By Nets F. S. FERRE. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1940. xi+236 pages. $2.00. 


This book is an example of what Bernard Iddings Bell, in his recent 
Religion for Living, felicitously dubs “‘post-modernism.” Its able and pene- 
trating thought is of that latest order which, using terminology and 
method strange to our forebears, swings back toward a theological posi- 
tion closely akin to their own. It moves away from the barren and nega- 
tive vagueness of the one-time liberal whose “joy in freedom has been 
smothered in his uncertainty what to do with it”; yet it does not sacrifice 
the flexible inclusiveness which was, and is, a real asset of the liberal 
position. 

“Knowledge is a social act’; here is the initial thesis. Wisely the author 
points out how everything known is conditioned by the background of the 
knower. But knowledge, to a vital mind, adds new interpretations and 
new cogency to its inheritance. The alignment of the book is with Protes- 
tant or secular thought; Whitehead and Dewey, Tillich and Nygren, are 
within its natural orbit, rather than Maritain or Berdyaev. Yet it is to- 
ward the latter that its tendency sets. 

Three attitudes arrest us in the ageless quest for ultimate reality. The 
pure individualist trusts his inner light alone; one of his comrades depends 
less on personal than on racial experience; while another, usually of an 
older generation, demands objective “validity” and invokes an infallible 
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book or church. Can any of these approaches be dispensed with? Profes- 
sor Ferré’s book will help the reader to think the problem through. He 
discusses acutely the relation of validity and adequacy; the latter, de- 
pendent originally on validity, has essential corroborative power. Such 
adequacy is found in and through the Christian fellowship, and the book 
resolves itself into exposition of sundry phases in that ‘‘ecumenical”’ 
movement which exalts corporate Christian experience as guaranty of 
faith. Does ungracious fear intrude lest this popular movement be simply 
a sublimated humanism? This danger the author escapes; he puts firm 
ground beneath our feet. Christian faith is “fact-finding”’ as well as ‘‘fact- 
making’’; a pregnant phrase which might summarize the development of 
the early church. ‘“‘God” is as definitely assumed by Ferré as he is in the 
Jesuit Father Lippert’s extraordinary book, A Modern Job Speaks with 
God (New York, 1937). Jesuit and Protestant agree in the union of re- 
freshing audacity with unwavering faith in the great Christian assertions. 

An important chapter studies the book A gape and Eros, by the Swedish 
theologian Nygren, with its superb assertion of “‘Agape,’’ the revealing 
love of God, as the controlling force in the universe. Ferré, like Augustine 
before him, seeks to supplement a too exclusive stress on ‘“‘Agape’’ by 
regard for the opposite “Eros,” the groping desire of man for the eternal. 
A satisfying chapter to a watcher of the slow blending of Catholic and 
Protestant tradition is that on ‘Symbolism and Sacramental Theory,” 
which reaches almost though not quite the Catholic position of a con- 
tinued Incarnation in the Eucharist. Sometimes the thought seems 
strained, as in chapter v, ‘The Kingdom of God and the Christian 
Church,” with its curious alignment of the Persons of the Trinity with the 
Kingdom, the Church Catholic, and the Church Corporate. But we can 
all agree that “‘the coming of an effective Church union has as its pre- 
requisite a deeper understanding of the nature of the Christian Church.” 

The uniqueness of Christianity is well brought out, in contrast now 
with Buddhism, now with the doctrine of Karma. The last chapter dis- 
cusses succinctly the relation of Christianity to its rivals—fascism, com- 
munism, and Freudianism. Communism receives the most friendly treat- 
ment: ‘‘It has a fundamental insight, but does not know how to use it’’; 
‘Marxism is too naif.’’ But the view of the other two schools, also, is 
positive; and one welcomes the conclusion: ‘Christianity is the widest 
category we can find, for in it we can see the isms as partial truths.’’ Here 
is the best legacy from defunct or moribund liberalism—the attitude 
desperately needed, whether we look at the mission field or at the warring 


world. 
Vina D. ScuDDER 


Wellesley College 
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The Two Humanities: An Attempt at a Christian Reinter pretation of His- 
tory in the Light of War. By D. R. Davies. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1940. vii+256 pages. $2.50. 


Once again we are in the midst of a terrible war. The world is torn to 
pieces, and nations are bleeding to death. Once again a Christian mind 
with any vitality must address itself to the problem of the true relation- 
ship between war and the human situation out of which it arises. Once 
again we ask earnestly and anxiously: “‘What does war teach us about 
man and his relationship to God? What is the meaning of history in the 
light of the mass murders which run through it? How does it come about 
that, since the ‘age of reason,’ wars have become increasingly frequent 
and terrible, until we seem to be headed toward ruin?” 

In this new book D. R. Davies, “‘pastor of an industrial parish in 
Wales,” the author of On to Orthodoxy, tries to see through the present 
calamity to the roots of it in human life and history. His main thesis is a 
restatement, with variations, of the argument of Augustine’s City of God: 


As the abode of the new humanity, the Church is in permanent opposition to 
the world, which is the old humanity. .... The old humanity abides in its own 
right to be independent of God. The Church is the embodiment of the new 
humanity which has abandoned independence and lives in trust and dependence 
on God..... The conflict between the two is unavoidable..... It is a fight 
which will continue to the end of time—and after. 

Here in the world, then, are the two humanities. There is the old humanity, 
man fallen through his sin and painfully exhausting his capacity in the tragedy 
of history. There is the new humanity of Christ’s redeeming life, death and 
resurrection [p. 215]. 


Davies has many stirring and profound things to say about the ‘‘old 
humanity.” Under the influence of Berdyaev, Brunner, Dostoevski, as 
well as the historic Christian tradition, he describes man in terms which 
would make most people wince! The natural man is described as suffering 
from a “‘contradiction which seems to be woven into the entire structure 
of his soul, which accompanies him throughout his whole historic evolu- 
tion” (p. 46). The author describes history as a progress in self-conscious- 
ness, ‘‘the only progress which history reveals’’ (p. 76). This progress is 
also the deepening of the contradiction in man; it is the progress of a “‘pro- 
found dialectical differentiation of the individual from the collective”’ 
(p. 77). In the Renaissance, “with the recovery of original psychic poten- 
tiality, man reaffirmed his primal sin of deciding to live independently of 
God, the Creator” (pp. 85-86). With the Renaissance came capitalism, 
“the supreme expression of the unfettered exercise of man’s powers,” and 
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Protestantism which ‘“‘was the theological version of ‘every man for him- 
self.’’’ Capitalism and the civilization it produced enslaved man to tech- 
nology. 


Technics, the supreme symbol of man’s creative powers, owing to the Fall of 
man from God, is working to man’s ill instead of his good. It is the symbol also 
of the Love of God turning into its opposite, Wrath. Man has conquered nature 
only to fall victim to the instrument by which he emancipated himself from 
Nature [p. roo]. 


Man becomes a sinner as he is personalized. A self-conscious being 
seeks independence and sets himself in opposition to others. He is at once 
creative and destructive; he creates in order to destroy. Hence the in- 
crease of the consciousness of selfhood has meant an increase in destruc- 
tiveness. Man’s celebrated progress in control over nature has increased 
his power for evil and made his wars more devastating than ever. Thus 
old humanity’s progress is also an increasingly swift dash toward destruc- 
tion. Evil, of which war is the supreme manifestation, has grown with the 
passing of time and will eventually destroy the ‘old humanity.” 

The ‘‘new humanity” appeared with the Incarnation. When “man had 
recovered the psychic potentiality of his origin,’ when ‘‘personal self- 
consciousness emerged from the tribal, Christ came and established the 
“new humanity” (p. 79). He established the church, which at once sus- 
tains the old humanity and destroys it. ‘“The two humanities are related 
dialectically”: the old becomes more and more personal and impersonal— 
witness communism and fascism. The new grows by transforming the 
rebellious self-consciousness in the old into a new life of dependence upon 
God through man’s decision to enter the kingdom of God. When men 
despair of themselves with a “black, lacerating, tormenting, final de- 
spair,” and learn a “freedom rooted in obedience,” there begins a new 
process ‘‘in which man will find full self-realization in a self-affirmation 
via love, and not power” (p. 199). In this process the new humanity 
grows while the old diminishes; and the end will come when the old is 
destroyed and the new alone flourishes as the kingdom of God and his 
Christ. 

History is a vast process. No one interpretation of it will be acceptable 
to all honest and thoughtful men. Like any philosopher of history, the 
author picks and chooses his facts. He compares Jeremiah with Berlioz, 
or Descartes, to the discredit of the latter. He charges Luther with having 
sown “‘the dragon’s teeth of Nazism.’ “In the Renaissance, out of which 
has come Capitalism, Modern Science and Nationality, history witnessed 
a second Fall of Man.” It is equally true perhaps to say that capitalism 
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came out of the Crusades, the Renaissance out of “‘the Classical Human- 
ism,’ modern science out of progress in mathematics, nationality out of 
capitalism, etc. Thus anyone who is not inclined to share the author’s in- 
terpretation of history could find a great deal of fault with its details. Yet 
this reviewer cannot escape the conclusion that Davies has written a 
rich, stimulating, and profoundly Christian book and that in the main his 
view of man and history is correct. The generalizations that man’s prog- 
ress has been one of self-consciousness and that this same self-conscious- 
ness has increased his distinctiveness are, I think, more true than their 
opposites. I also think that they are more in harmony with the biblical- 
Christian view of history than any other. Hence I recommend this book 
to the attention of anyone who would understand our times and their sig- 
nificance in the light of the Christian religion. 

This book is marred by violent and unwarranted attacks on “‘liberal- 
ism” (which seems to be a favorite sport of the ‘‘neo-orthodox”’), by an 
astonishing literal mindedness about the Fall (it seems to have happened 
some time before ‘“‘Neanderthal man or Pithecanthropos’’), by a Chris- 
tology which shows little attention to contemporary scholarship, and by 
a not too humble conviction that the British are now “ ‘mean instru- 
ments’ in the hands of Almighty God in the historic discipline of mankind 
for the Kingdom of God.” This last, however, is excusable. The author 
makes no apologies for the contribution of Britain and the United States 
to the making of the present war. 

This book is unusually vital and full of insight into man and his works. 
No one can read it with an open mind and not profit greatly. 


JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


THE JOURNAL OF RELIGION 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


Living Religions and a World Faith. By W. E. Hockrnc. New York: 

Macmilian Co., 1940. 291 pages. $2.50. 

In several of the Hibbert Lectures of the past, expositions have been 
given of the various religions of the world. But so far there has been no 
discussion of the relationships of the great religions, or of what justifica- 
tion exists for expecting any one of them to become the religion of the 
world. This is the task assigned to Dr. Hocking. 

Religion is defined as a passion for righteousness and for the spread of 
righteousness, conceived as a cosmic demand. It is man’s hold on the 
absolute and eternal—his rescue from the flux of disorder and futility. 
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Religion is universal. It arises in a universal craving; it is directed to a 
universal object. This object is an absolute in the sense that it holds good 
for al] men, in al] places, at al] times. Because religion is universal, it must 
become particular. 

This statement is typical of Hocking’s thinking. His mind moves from 
the universal to the particular, because he believes that this has been the 
direction of the great cosmic process. The universal is the really cosmic, 
the aboriginal and also the supreme and lasting value. But (quoting He- 
gel), ‘the Spirit must give itself existence.’’ Everything in the realm of 
spirit—thought, fancy, feeling—tries to take on bodily form. The living 
religions of the world are the bodily forms assumed as religion becomes 
particular. 

But while the universal must of necessity give itself particular bodily 
forms, these forms are marred with the imperfections of localisms, incom- 
pleteness, rivalries, and disorder. Hence Professor Hocking looks forward 
to some approximation to a world-faith as the future goal of mankind. 

There are three ways in which man may seek to establish this world- 
faith: (1) by way of radical displacement in which one religion seeks to 
overthrow the other; (2) by way of synthesis when one religion reaches 
over to include what it finds valid in another religion but with some dis- 
tortion in its own shape; and (3) by way of reconception, which is Hock- 
ing’s term for that form of assimilation and synthesis which brings 
growth and development, in contrast to the more artificial piecing-to- 
gether of the elements of various faiths, known as eclecticism. Even 
synthesis is superficial and incomplete. 

There is in every religion a “generating principle,” just as in every 
organism there is a germ of life characteristic of its species. Rea) spiritual 
discernment consists in penetrating beneath the surface to this spiritual 
generating principle. Contacts with other religions bring a broadening of 
experience, and this broadening of experience is preliminary to a deepen- 
ing of one’s insight into the “essence” of his own religion and of others as 
well, This is the process of reconception by means of which one’s appre- 
ciation of the eternal essence broadens and deepens. It is a mutual oroc- 
ess. The Christian experiences it in his contacts with Buddhisi:, .he 
Buddhist, in his contacts with Christianity. As both thus penetrate 
deeper into the rea) essence of religion, they wil) become more and more 
assimilated to each other, although there will always remain the need that 
the One and the Universal should become particularized. We should a)) 
worship the same God, but that worship must take on a variety of forms, 
for there is no religion in general. In this process of working toward a 
diversified world-faith, Christianity is historically equipped to take the 
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lead, and Christians should become more conscious of their mission in this 
respect. 

The present reviewer does not grow enthusiastic over many books, but 
he is enthusiastic over this one, although not in complete agreement with 
the author’s basic philosophy. Hocking brings to his task long familiarity 
with the metaphysical issues involved (the one and the many), personal 
contacts with both the literature and the leaders of other religions, and a 
rich and precious religious experience of his own. One sentence alone is 
worth the price of the book: ‘‘The joy of refutation is a poor and cheap- 
bought joy in comparison with the joy of lifting a struggling thought [and 
one might also add religion] to a new level of self-understanding.” This is 


the way of reconception. 
ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


University of Chicago 


The Gospel and the Church: A Study of Distortion and Its Remedy. By 
CuarLes E. Raven. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940. 
256 pages. $3.50. 

In his Merrick Lectures, delivered in Ohio Wesleyan University, in 
March, 1939, and published as The Gospel and the Church, Canon Raven of 
Cambridge presents a simple but significant thesis. It is his conviction 
that there came to humanity in the Incarnation a view of life which he 
calls the ‘‘Apostolic Kerygma,”’ the message of the men to whom the Son 
of God had appeared. This message contained a vital faith and generated 
in those who held it insuperable power. But, as a result of a progressive 
distortion of this message, the Christian church today faces almost in- 
superable power with an impotent faith. This distortion consists in the 
progressive depreciation of nature and history which occurred during the 
early centuries of Christian history. Concomitant with this progressive 
distortion there went a weakening of the faith and of the life of the church 
and a consequent lessening of its impact for good upon individuals and 
society. This distortion—with its depressing effects—reaches a new peak 
in the contemporary Barthian theology with its total separation of God 
from nature and history. Unless the apostolic appreciation of nature and 
history can be recovered, Christianity will continue to confront potent 
foes with an impotent faith. 

Raven believes that the apostolic message is normative for Christian 
faith and that it contained due recognition, and appreciation, of nature 
and history. The Incarnation, in other words, is an affirmation not only 
about a God who would take up residence in human nature and the 
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natural world but also about human nature and the natural world 
in which he would take up residence. Nature, for the apostolic preach- 
ers, not only could but did contain God. Through the centuries 
which followed the Apostolic Age, however, the significance of nature was 
progressively demeaned. This debasing of nature was rooted, according to 
Canon Raven, in a basic antagonism—engendered by fundamental mis- 
conceptions—to sex. Thinkers such as Tertullian and Jerome, in whom 
the debasing of nature found high expression, were almost irrational in 
their antagonism toward sex. Furthermore, this depreciation of nature 
may be noted in the growing depreciation of the human in the divine- 
human Christ. As Jesus Christ became less human and more divine, na- 
ture became more and more insignificant, if not positively evil. A similar 
depreciation of history likewise took place. The view of the apostles that 
God had revealed himself in history, that history was incarnational and 
sacramental, gradually faded before the onslaughts of the Greek meta- 
physical thinkers. The Greek interest in the ultimate, the final, and the 
static drove the early theologians away from the dynamic, moving, and 
changing course of individual and social events called history. The result 
of the attacks upon the validity and worth of nature and history was the 
divorce of both from any real relationship with God or the supernatural. 

This process of distortion was furthered by the growing organization of 
the church. Without this more or less tightly organized body it is possible 
that men would have been able to check the progressive depreciation of 
nature and man. But the demands of the institution for conformity as 
well as its power to enforce it served effectively to prevent any break with 
the dominant trend. Even so late as the seventeenth century, when John 
Ray, bishop of Lincoln, sought to open the eyes of Christians to the 
beauties of nature, he found himself forced to choose between his interest 
in nature and the church (cf. pp. 175 f.). Thus the church as organization 
must be added to the twin evils of sex misconceptions and metaphysical 
interest as responsible for the distortion of the apostolic message. 

The results of this distortion, though tremendous in their possible con- 
sequences, may be summarized briefly. In the first place, the depreciation 
of nature, which became positive antagonism at times, deprived mankind 
of one of its most helpful approaches to understanding of and fellowship 
with God. With nature as incarnational and sacramental, avenues of ap- 
proach to God are ever available. With nature as insignificant or evil, 
God is by so much removed from the knowledge and affection of folk. In 
the next place, the distortion of history served and still serves to isolate 
significant groups of people from a proper appreciation of history and 
historical events and to lessen their interest in positive social action. 
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The book closes without too much optimism. Canon Raven sees no 
hope except in so far as we recover the apostolic estimate of nature and 
history; but he is doubtful that this can be done through the church. The 
influence of Barth and others is definitely opposed to this. Nevertheless, 
he believes there is some hope in the attempts to recover the sense of fel- 
lowship so characteristic of the early church. Whether the church as a 
whole can ever recover this sense of fellowship based upon ‘‘a common 
loyalty, a common service, a common love,” is questionable. Without it, 
however, the church can hope to do little by way of constructive work in 
the modern world. 

This volume is well written and well documented. Canon Raven has 
spent sufficient time with the several phases of Christian history to de- 
serve a hearing. Furthermore, his insistence upon the fact that Christian 
theologians have tended to depreciate nature and history is relevant and 
important. It is probably true that there is a definite correlation between 
one’s understanding and appreciation of nature and one’s interest in the 
supernatural; and that, as his understanding and appreciation of nature 
deepen, his interest in or need for the supernatural decreases. Canon 
Raven, however, seeks to find a middle ground. He does not see belief in 
the supernatural as a function of one’s understanding and appreciation of 
nature; that is, he does not interpret it as the outgrowth of fear and of 
depreciation of nature. Rather, he believes nature to be revelatory of the 
supernatural; that one must appreciate nature in order to appreciate the 
supernatural. Consequently, there is no profound difference between 
what Raven calls the apostolic message and the church’s distortion. Both 
look upon nature as inadequate, incomplete, and in need. 

The difference, therefore, between Raven and Barth on this point lies in 
how far each is ready to carry this conviction about nature. Raven carries 
it to the point of believing that though nature be inadequate, incomplete, 
and in need, it is capable of containing and revealing deity; Barth goes so 
far in his depreciation of nature and history as to deprive both of the 
capacity to contain or manifest deity. Despite this retention of the old 
dualism, nature and the supernatural, Canon Raven has placed us in his 
debt by taking a firm and intelligent stand against the extreme to which 
Barthians, in particular, are moving. 

H. BERNHARDT 
Iliff School of Theology 
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Man’s Search for Himself. By Epw1n E. AuBREY. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1940. 222 pages. $1.75. 


This book is Professor Aubrey’s first venture on this scale into construc- 
tive theology. His extraordinary gift of analysis has until now been de- 
voted primarily to criticism and to the exposition of the views of others. 
In this book he follows the method that one would expect of him, for he 
makes no theological assumptions about human nature but works his way 
slowly from problems which have their origin in common experience to 
suggested solutions in terms of theology. The theological solutions are 
hardly more than suggested and are presented with great caution, but 
there is a trustworthiness about the results that one cannot feel in the case 
of the conclusions of those theologians who easily believe what is in the 
tradition. When Aubrey says something constructive, you know that it is 
not said lightly. My chief regret is that he confines himself to those prob- 
lems where he feels most kinship with such thinkers as Brunner who repre- 
sent a more orthodox view of man. He obviously does not share the pes- 
simistic outlook of most contemporary theology from Barth to Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and yet he does not criticize that outlook or give us in that con- 
text a more empirical view of man’s possibilities. Aubrey brings to this 
study the broad background of one who has been a social scientist as well 
as a theologian and who combines with both of those professional interests 
very wide reading in general literature. 

It is refreshing to find in this book what seems to be a balance between 
what the author calls “the solitariness of man” and the social nature of the 
self. He sees that from one point of view the individual self stands alone. 


It stands alone in its peculiar knowledge of events and thus in its scepticism 
toward all generalizations [concepts] of the group. It stands alone in the dynam- 
ic quality of its religious experience. It stands alone in the fateful decisions 
which make up its moving life. And at the last it stands alone even in its love. 


This solitariness is most tragic when it involves estrangement from God, 
for that estrangement deprives one of “that communion which could 
sustain him in his human loneliness.’ The author does not speculate on 
the nature of the self in the context of the modern tendency to deny the 
existence of an enduring subject of experience in the interests of pure 
empiricism, but he assumes the existence of such a self. 

It is also true that self-consciousness depends upon social experience. 
Here we have the side of the picture which the author has most often 
emphasized in the past. Man is clearly made for community and the per- 
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sonality cannot develop apart from community. Various bases for com- 
munity are discussed. Community based upon origin, blood, is criticized 
as inadequate, and community based upon common aim and involving 
common modes of operation is regarded as most satisfactory, with the in- 
dication that “its aim should show the longest time range, the widest 
scope, the deepest fulfillment of its participating individuals, and the 
greatest capacity for creative self-transformation in the determination of 
its ends.” The difficulty of reconciling the aspirations of the individual 
and the aims of communal life is resolved by means of the idea of the Holy 
Spirit, which is the source of both on the highest level. Our lives are 
rooted in God, and his Spirit is the bond between souls as well as the 
source of the uniqueness of the individual. The health of both personal 
and social life depends upon integration, and this too becomes possible as 
we relate ourselves to an objective source of power which is God. It is the 
purpose of God to integrate us into a community of love, the kingdom of 
God, in which the bonds between persons are sustained by a common 
devotion to God. 

There is a chapter on the search for freedom the conclusion of which is 
that freedom is to be found in a person’s self-determination. Aubrey does 
justice to the claims of real freedom of choice as the presupposition of 
morality and to the desirability, following Augustine, of that higher free- 
dom in which goodness is spontaneous. 

The lack of thoroughness that one feels in reading this book is a conces- 
sion that authors often make to the demand that series of lectures be pub- 
lished soon after delivery. If the author had combined his constructive 
thinking with a fuller analysis of the positions with which his is contrasted, 
he might have given a sharpness to the outline of his own thought which 
it now lacks. The lack of thoroughness seems to this reader to lead to a 
strange obscurity in the connections between ideas, although each para- 
graph is admirably clear. It may be that Aubrey’s preoccupation with the 
problem created by the contrast between his own earlier emphasis upon 
social psychology and his growing appreciation of the depths of individual 
experience has limited the area of his discussion, but I wish that he would 
bring his clear mind to the analysis of the nature of sin and guilt, toa 
study of the degree to which evil is peculiarly stubborn in society, to the 
problem of how much man can have hope for himself and for society. 


Joun C. BENNETT 
Pacific School of Religion 
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Catholic Principles of Politics. By JouNn A. RYAN and Francis J. BOLAND. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1940. viii+366 pages. $3.00. 


This book is an enlarged edition of an earlier book by Dr. John A. Ryan 
and Rev. M. F. X. Millar entitled The State and the Church. The heart of 
the book is the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on the Christian constitution 
of states and the comments on that encyclical by the authors. The pur- 
pose of the book is to furnish an answer to such questions as these: 

What is the State? What is its relation to the Church? What is the ethical 
basis of government? Whence do civil rulers obtain their moral right to rule? 
Do governments “‘derive their just powers from the consent of the governed?” 
.... Does the individual exist for the State, or the State for the individual? 
Should the State be merely a limited policeman? or a universal provider of every 
good thing? or something between these extremes? Are the ordinances of the 
State merely civic counsels with the intermittent sanction of physical force, or 
are they true moral laws? What are the duties and what are the rights of the 
individual citizen? What is the normal Catholic attitude toward the American 
State and American political institutions? What is the rational meaning of pa- 
triotism? What manner of spirit must animate the nations if they would restore 
and preserve international peace? 


Of the twenty-four chapters of the present edition, the first five are 
entirely new, as are also chapters vii, xi, xii, xviii, xx, and parts of ix and 
xvii. The new chapters deal with such subjects as natural rights, the 
origin of the state, the nature of sovereignty, the right of self-govern- 
ment, etc. The chapter on the ethics of war is entirely new. 

The most important chapters taken over from the earlier edition, with 
the exception of the encyclical on the Christian constitution of states, are 
extracts from the encyclical of Pope Leo XIII on law and liberty and the 
encyclical on international relations by Pope Benedict XV. 

The reader who wishes to know what is the official teaching of the 
Roman Catholic church on the relation of church and state will find this 
teaching set forth in this book with a frankness which is calculated to 
dispel any hope for a modification of the uncompromising position which 
in the past that church has taken upon Protestantism and Protestant 
teaching. 

The state, we are told, constituted as it is, is clearly bound to act up to the 
manifold and weighty duties linking it to God, by the public profession of re- 
ligion..... Since the chief duty of all men is to cling to religion in both its 
teaching and practice—not such religion as they may have a preference for, but 
the religion which God enjoins, and which certain and most clear marks show to 
be the only one true religion—it is a public crime to act as though there were 
no God. 
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That true religion, it need hardly be said, is ‘‘the one established by Jesus 
Christ Himself, and which He committed to His Church to protect and to 
propagate.” In other words, it is that of the Roman Catholic church. 

It is true that there are conditions under which it is not possible to 
realize the ideal relation between church and state. In this case other ar- 
rangements may for the time be accepted as the best possible under the 
conditions. Such is the situation which obtains in the United States. This, 
however, is far from the ideal relationship, and the fact that it has worked 
as well as it has is not to be regarded as due to the fact that it is the right 
relation but “is to be attributed to the fecundity with which God has 
endowed His Church, in virtue of which unless men or circumstances in- 
terfere, she spontaneously expands and propagates herself.”’ 

Nonetheless, it was true that the church “would bring forth more 
abundant fruits if in addition to liberty she enjoyed the favor of the laws 
and the patronage of public authority.” 

In the long run and with sufficient enlightenment, truth will be sufficiently 
mighty to prevail by its own force and momentum, but its victory can be greatly 
hastened by judicious assistance from the State and, indeed from every other 
kind of organized social power. The successful opposition of the Church to the 
Protestant Reformation in those countries where the Church had the sympathy 
and assistance of the State, is but one of a vast number of historical illustra- 
tions. 


What, then, could Protestantism expect under a victorious Catholi- 
cism—that no other form of religious worship but that of the Catholic 
church would be tolerated? Not necessarily. If non-Catholic worship 
were ‘‘carried on within the family, or in such an inconspicuous manner as 
to be an occasion neither of scandal nor of perversion to the faithful, it 
might properly be tolerated by the State.’’ But propaganda of false doc- 
trine among Catholics in any form would be prohibited by law. 

Having stated this position, the authors go on to reassure the Protes- 
tant who may be troubled by such a prospect by saying that, while in a 
Catholic state Protestants would be prohibited from carrying on general 
propaganda and would lose the privileges formerly extended to all reli- 
gious corporations as, for example, exemption from taxation, ‘“‘the event 
of the practical realization of such a condition in any State or Country is 
so remote in time and in probability that no practical man will let it dis- 
turb his equanimity or affect his attitude toward those who differ from 
him in religious faith.” 

After explaining that ‘“‘when a Pope excommunicated a prince or king, 
the act was clearly one of spiritual jurisdiction,” the authors go on to say 
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that ‘“‘the effect of a decision unfavourable to the ruler was indeed quite the 
same as though the Pope had claimed the right to depose him directly. 


The king lost his kingdom.” 
WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


Union Theological Seminary 


Eretici italiani del cinquecento, ricerche storiche. By DEt10 CANTIMORI. 
Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1939. viii + 447 pages. L. 4o. 


Many of the source documents on which this scholarly book is based 
have been edited by its author and an associate, Miss E. Feist (Per la 
storia degli eretici italiani, nel secolo xvi in Europa [Rome, 1937]). The 
numerous treatises examined are handled with assurance and expounded 
rather than summarized. Biographical facts are subordinated, and there 
is no attempt to re-create the vivid scenes in which the representatives of 
Italian left-wing Christianity sometimes participated. Enough personal 
information is supplied, however, to enable the reader to realize that he is 
making the acquaintance of a company of the world’s gifted and deserving 
misfits whose message was for a later age. Strangers to those inhibitions to 
which men responsibly identified with great churches are normally sub- 
ject, these free-lance lay theologians contributed in works of piety and of 
polemical theology to a stream of liberal ideas which broadened with the 
passing generations. 

The background lies in the work of Valla, Ficino, and Pico. Cantimori 
sees Pico’s divergence from Ficino on the necessity of a philosophical basis 
for reform, his proposal in the spirit of Savonarola for a revival of preach- 
ing and discipline in reaffirmation of the ecclesiastical tradition, and his 
“anti-intellectual scepticism,” as not unrelated to the action of the Fifth 
Lateran Council in condemning the philosophical negation of dogma. 
That this council failed to restore the ailing church was partly due to the 
activities of a series of apocalyptic prophets who voiced the general dis- 
content in their more or less anticlerical vaticinations. Men of position in 
ascetic religion like Egidio of Viterbo appear in the roster of these prog- 
nosticators, but most of them were detached itinerants—‘‘pseudo-proph- 
ets and ambitious men’’—who led their hearers to expect a divine visita- 
tion and renovation of the church together with the conversion of Jews 
and Mohammedans. Some of them found in Luther fresh material for 
prophecy, and their attitude to him varied. While Cerretani in 1520 
hailed him as an “excellent man” and regarded his activity as a fulfilment 
of Savonarola’s predictions, Torquato, writing on the sack of Rome in 
1527, saw him as a “great heresiarch” and a portent of coming judgment 
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and renewal. Cantimori believes that the Italian layman’s interest in 
Luther’s early work was rather moral and political than concerned with 
the reformer’s specific ideas. 

Our author finds commingled in the thought of the Italian heretics 
“antitrinitarian ideas, neoplatonic conceptions, anabaptist doctrines and 
rationalistic and moral aspirations of humanist character.” Mystics, vi- 
sionaries, and reactionaries alike were to migrate hopefully to the ‘‘evan- 
gelical” lands, where they would encounter a hardening Protestantism 
and become “a restless and irresolute group which had in effect only the 
function of criticism of the Reformation itself from within and of prepara- 
tion for the age of enlightenment.” Cantimori gives large importance to 
anabaptism. With its social basis in the depressed town class, it was the 
meeting-point of all the heretical tendencies, the background from which 
the various sects emerged. The notion derived from the Imitatio Christi 
that Christ is imitable, reinforced by Denck’s conception of the Logos as 
not the Son of God but the spirit of humanity, tended to extinguish the 
idea of the deity of Christ and to make exterior sacramental rites meaning- 
less. Reformers like Zwingli and Melanchthon had seen that with such 
preconceptions “‘baptism became almost an adiaphoron”’ and original sin a 
“nomen inane.” Italian radicals went perhaps farther than those of the 
North. Calabrese substituted annihilation for hell. Tizzano propagated a 
subjectivism that renounced all authority save that of inward illumina- 
tion. Siculo’s Epistle against the Protestants shows ‘‘a miscellany of ra- 
tionalistic and mystical motives analogous to those of Servetus.”’ 

Most of the book is given to the heretics of the “Italian diaspora.” The 
first harborage of the refugees was the Grisons, and there the dominant 
figure was Renato, who in the face of Reformed interpreters denied all 
objective value in the sacraments. Later, in Geneva, Zurich, and Basel, 
Italians of similar opinions were in relations of tension with the Reformed. 
As the work proceeds we encounter more famous names. Curione is 
treated at length and with due attention to his sympathizers and op- 
ponents in Switzerland. In the tolerant atmosphere of Basel, Curione was 
in a circle of mystics and illuminati which included David Joris and 
Sebastian Castellio. In his De amplitudine beati regni Dei he joined battle 
with Calvin on predestination; but the book appears to have been ap- 
proved by Ramus, who was and remained his friend. Our author ex- 
amines also the work and associations of Ochino, another restless spirit of 
the diaspora, whose Dialogues, by their ‘‘audacious questions,” caused his 
expulsion from the Swiss cities, and whose critique of trinitarianism is 
somewhat ambiguous. 
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The Italian heretics were obliged to seek new retreats. The activities of 
Biandrata in Poland are indicated, and a chapter is devoted to Aconcio in 
England, in course of which Hassinger’s Studien (1932) come in for some 
criticism. Ample attention is given to Lelio Sozzini, who was in touch 
with many of the exiles, and Faustus Sozzini is the leading personality in 
the last eight of the thirty-six chapters. Cantimori, on the basis of the ex- 
haustive studies of the Polish scholar Kot, regards the work of Faustus in 
relation to the Fratres Poloni as one of clarification and co-ordination 
rather than of initiation. A manuscript discovered by Kot and published 
in Cantimori’s earlier work named above shows that Faustus compro- 
mised on the question of war service: a Christian might when conscripted 
join the army, but he must not kill; and it was worse to kill a Christian 
than a ‘‘Tartar.” The view that “not all dissimulation is sin” is here a 
recurrence of the ‘““Nicodemism”—a word which Cantimori adopts from 
Calvin—to which when imperiled the Italian heretics almost habitually 
resorted; at various points in the book the term is applied to utterances of 
Siculo, Ochino, Pucci, the two Sozzini, and others. 

Little is given by way of generalization on the broad historical sig- 
nificance of the series of Italian heretics. They left, says Cantimori, a 
“subterranean ferment” in Protestant Europe. 

The book is the product of extensive research and marked by clarity 
and discernment. While closely worked from the sources, it embodies the 
results of an impressive number of special studies in various languages. A 
few American scholars such as Church, Bainton, Hulme, Hyma, and Wil- 
bur are among those cited. The chapters have no titles, but a brief table 
of contents follows the index. The latter is of names and places only and 
contains a few slight errors. It is preceded by two pages of additions and 
corrections. A few more corrections are needed; ¢.g., the citation on page 
31 of Bainton’s ““New Documents on Early Protestant Rationalism,” 
Church History, VII (1938), 179-87, is given without the title of the 
periodical and with a reference to “‘p. 1867.” Apparently, from the con- 
text, page 187 is intended. The book at once becomes an indispensable aid 
to the understanding of the sixteenth century. I venture to say that for 
most students of church history it will prove one of the most revealing 
works in the entire field. 

Joun T. McNEILL 
University of Chicago 
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Theology and Modern Life: Essays in Honor of Harris Franklin Rall. By 
PAUL ARTHUR SCHILPP (ed.). Chicago: Willett, Clark & Co., 1940. 
x+297 pages. $2.50. 

Symposiums have become the accepted and appropriate coinage for 
paying tribute to a distinguished colleague. The present volume cele- 
brates a service of forty years within the Christian ministry and twenty- 
five years as a theological professor by Harris Franklin Rall. Through it 
the contributors desire to bear testimony to the sincerity, the vigorous 
intellect, the social vision, the courage, and above all, the gracious kind- 
liness of one of the most respected leaders of American Methodism. 

In the Foreword the reader is warned that “formally only one thread 
holds these essays together’’: the common desire to honor Dr. Rall. It must 
be confessed that the papers almost exceed the generous latitude offered by 
the volume’s title. Apparently, each contributor was invited to submit 
whatever he considered suitable. Inevitably the widest variation both in 
theme and in merit has resulted. It must suffice to mention the chapters 
with special] interest. Dr. Frederick C. Grant offers a useful summary of 
the bearing of recent New Testament research upon Christian thought. 
Dean Knudson adds a stimulating contribution to the subject more nearly 
at the focus of contemporary theological controversy than any other—the 
Christian doctrine of man. With characteristic originality, Bishop Mc- 
Connell ‘‘faces’’ the ever harassing mysteries of evil in a vein of uncommon 
candor and realism. Professor Brightman’s mind is unfailingly fresh and 
seldom more than in his discussion of the concepts and mutual relations of 
“truth,” “society,” and “the church.’”’? But the chapter which stands forth 
above the others, indeed the one which most clearly advances our under- 
standing of the present scene, is by Professor Eugene W. Lyman on ‘‘The 
Realistic Movement in Religious Philosophy.” The movement is first dis- 
cerningly differentiated in four cognate phases; then each is subjected to 
searching and eminently judicious appraisal. The analysis is especially 
acute in its handling of Dr. Lyman’s colleagues, Professors Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Paul Tillich. This essay may well be noted as the most valu- 
able discussion of religious realism now available in such brief compass. 

Since no common thread of intellectual presupposition or goal unites 
the writings, it is virtually impossible to bring them all under the scrutiny 
of acommon critique. If this volume represents contemporary theology at 
its best, it can hardly be said to offer high promise of adequacy for these 
times. Were it not for the publisher’s date line, one might have surmised 
that the essays had been written in 1930 or even 1920. Many of the con- 
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tributors seem almost unaware that the “modern life’ which theology is 
to interpret and serve agonizes in mortal danger. The doctrine of progress 
is presumed not only without modification but without recognition of the 
facts in the contemporary scene which seem to deny it (pp. 233, 239, 241, 
etc.). To this reviewer it appears that the writers are happiest when most 
fully under thrall to the spirit they delight to honor—a spirit, like that of 
Kant and Schleiermacher, nurtured within and indelibly marked by the 
intense devotion of German pietism, but also a spirit in which this price- 
less heritage is happily wedded to the finest intellectual integrity and 
social passion of the early twentieth century. 

Several minor modifications would have heightened the book’s useful- 
ness. Brief biographical notes on the contributors would have served to 
introduce them to the reader. Surely any serious work of scholarship, 
especially so wide-ranging in subject matter, deserves an index. A final 
query: Is the symposium form of maximum value save where its essays 
develop aspects of a single unifying theme, to the various phases of which 
each writer may be expected to bring a distinctive contribution? 


Henry P. Van Dusen 
Union Theological Seminary 
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AGAR, WILLIAM M. Catholicism and the Progress of Science. New York: Macmillan, 

1940. xi+109 pages. $1.00. 

The “Christendom” handbooks attempt to give brief, clear, and accurate summaries 
of the Roman Catholic position on significant doctrines and problems of faith. In 
the present volume William Agar, a member of the American Geological Society, sur- 
veys briefly, but very competently, some of the main features in the development of 
modern science and gives an analysis of the problems involved in the historic con- 
troversies between theologians and scientists over the heliocentric and evolutionary 
theories. The writer stresses the now generally recognized fact that medieval science 
and thought contributed greatly to the progress of human knowledge. At the same 
time he sharply criticizes the “decadent” phase of scholasticism and warns theologians 
against trespassing upon the field of science. He writes both to dispel the illusions of 
non-Catholics about the church’s attitude toward science and to overcome prejudices 
which “believers” have against scientific theory and inquiry. 

Surely these are laudable aims. It is clear, however, that the scope of the book is 
narrower than the title implies. The fundamental issues between theories of knowledge 
based on scientific method and the theory of knowledge based on reason defended in 
the official philosophy of the church are hardly touched. But can science and philos- 
ophy really be held separate in the scholastic manner? Is it true, for example, that “the 
evolution of man’s body can have no bearing upon his supraphysical side’? In such 
questions lie the real problems of faith and science. One lays the book down wonder- 
ing why, if the church is so friendly to science, it is necessary to write a book in 1940 
pleading with Catholics not to be frightened by the theory of evolution—Dan WIL- 
LIAMS. 


BAKER, ARCHIBALD G. (ed.). A Short History of Christianity. Chicago: University of 

Chicago Press, 1940. vii+279 pages. $2.00. 

Six scholars, members of as many different communions and colleagues on the Di- 
vinity Faculty of the University of Chicago, have collaborated in the production of an 
outline history of Christianity which is certain to prove widely useful—and for more 
than one reason. There are several excellent general church histories that one may 
read, but a number of these are so crowded with detail that a reader approaching them 
without some background is in danger of missing his way, even though he has the time 
and the will to persevere. The Short History avoids this danger by concentrating upon 
the really significant men and movements, so that the forest is never hidden by the 
trees. If the ability to achieve clarity in brevity is one of the severest tests of learning, 
Professor Baker and his associates have passed with distinction. Simplicity is not pur- 
chased at any sacrifice of scholarship and accuracy. The fairness of the book is con- 
spicuous, which can hardly be said of some of the little church histories parsons are 
wont to have on their shelves. To be sure, there are a few slips of a kind almost un- 
avoidable under such rigid economy of space. For example, it is misleading to say, 
without qualification, that Constantine himself presided at Nicaea; or to imply that 
the post-Reformation bishops in Denmark and Norway are bishops in the same sense 
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as those of the Church of Sweden; or to say that the monophysites held that “Christ 
had only divine, not divine-human nature”; or to list New York among the colonies 
in which the Anglican church was established by law. 

The reference to the Oxford Movement (p. 190) is open to misunderstanding, and it 
is to be feared that not many readers will recognize the “John Drudy” whom the 
printers have introduced on page 183 as the ubiquitous apostle of Christian unity, 
the Scotchman John Drury. But these are small matters, detracting little from the 
high merits of a book which tells the story of Christianity in terms of its wholeness, 
so making notable contribution toward the ecumenical outlook of our time, the hope 
of the church’s future. 

Use of the volume in classes and study groups is facilitated by the division of the 
eight chapters into thirty-two easily managed sections. 

The Bibliography is disappointing. A great opportunity was missed to encourage 
further study by drawing up a more adequate and representative list of important titles 
in the field of church history than the twenty-two which are included, excellent as these 
are. 

The six collaborators on this volume are Archibald G. Baker, Massey H. Shep- 
herd, Jr., John T. McNeill, Matthew Spinka, Winfred E. Garrison, and William W. 
Sweet.—P. V. Norwoop. 


BALDWIN, MarsHaLt W. The Medieval Papacy in Action. New York: Macmillan, 

1940. xilit+113 pages. $1.00. 

The author limits his brief study to the years 1049-1254, from the accession of 
St. Leo IX to the death of Innocent IV, when the papacy was recovering its supremacy 
in the church, when certain institutions were being formed to make its primacy effec- 
tive, and when European society seems to have been more fully imbued than ever be- 
fore or since with the principles of Christian living. This is done in three chapters, the 
first being historical background, the second dealing with the organization of the papal 
monarchy, and the third with the papacy in action. The last, of course, is the main 
chapter, for action rather than strikingly original or constructive thought was the char- 
acteristic of the medieval pontiffs. 

This volume contributes nothing new to the knowledge of the period, but, as Bald- 
win states, it ““does not pretend to be a work of original research.”’ It is a summary, a 
sketch written to fulfil the purpose of the “Christendom” series, that is, to be used 
by study groups of Roman and non-Roman laymen rather than by scholars. As such 
this book seems to be quite successful, and this reviewer can find nothing important to 
criticize, except possibly the subtle assumption throughout that “papal supremacy was 
of primitive origin .. . . a fact of apostolic Christianity”—an assumption which most 
Protestant authorities would challenge. Though the author is aware of and does not 
gloss over certain valid censures of papal action, he is nevertheless appreciative of the 
accomplishments of his ecclesiastical sovereigns, even their unquestioning use of the 
False Decretals, the crusade against the Albigenses, and the Inquisition —ALLEN 
CABANISS. 


BaRNETT, ALBERT E. Understanding the Parables of Our Lord. Nashville: Cokesbury, 
1940. 223 pages. $2.00. 
This volume is not a study in hermeneutic method, as its title might suggest, nor 
is it especially interested in any one aspect of Jesus’ thought or work, as was Dodd’s 
Parables of the Kingdom. The author’s intention, as he modestly states it, is to “‘stimu- 
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late a direct study of the Gospel materials for the sake of a clearer understanding of 
Jesus and as a means of discovering how the first Christians understood and presented 
Christianity.” To this end forty-three parables are discussed separately, the order 
being that in which they appear in the Gospels. The foci of interest, aside from ex- 
plaining the imagery and concepts of the parables, are the meaning of the parables to 
the Evangelists and their probable point when first used by Jesus. 

The volume is not written primarily for New Testament scholars but for the general 
religious public. It does not add to the general body of critical principles for New Testa- 
ment study, but in its own field it is well done. It is well informed, avoids technical 
terms, distinguishes between that which may be confidently asserted and that which is 
only probable or conjectural, and avoids both new hypotheses and dogmatic interpreta- 
tions. Especially to be commended is the emphasis throughout on the significance of 
the parables in the early church—an emphasis which goes far to remove the impres- 
sion of negativeness which books on Jesus tend to leave with the nonexpert reader. 
The volume should be a useful tool to many ministers and teachers of the biblical 
text.—HARVIE BRANSCOMB. 


Beaty, Joun O. Image of Life. New York: Nelson, 1940. 214 pages. $2.00. 


These essays are concerned with a critical survey of the spiritual implications of 
twentieth-century culture. The whole Anglo-Saxon, American, Christian ideal—in art, 
letters, politics, criticism, education, press, screen, and radio—is threatened, feels Pro- 
fessor Beaty, by “decadent sentimentalism,” a dangerously exaggerated sympathy 
with the ignoble, unwholesome, and unworthy in life. This highly controversial thesis, 
developed in an interesting and forthright fashion, provides the general reader with a 
great deal of stimulating material for thought and discussion. Study clubs and reading 
groups should find that the book lends itself particularly well to their purposes, for 
which it is probably intended.—RussEt B. NYE. 


Bowre, WALTER RuSSELL. Remembering Christ. New York: Abingdon, 1940. 183 pages. 
$1.50. 

Among the collections of sermons that continue to be published in such abundance, 
this volume by Dr. W. R. Bowie, formerly rector of Grace Church in New York City 
and now a professor in Union Seminary, stands out on two accounts. One is its spiritual 
insight. All twelve sermons have to do with Christ. They are not so much concerned 
with historical and critical questions—though the influence of these is constantly im- 
plied in the treatment of the Gospel accounts—as with the quality of life and the 
transforming power which Jesus has brought into human history and Christian experi- 
ence. The sermons on “The Man Men Followed,” “The Divine in Human Life,” and 
“Daring To Live” show us Christ-centered preaching to modern men and women at 
its best. The other outstanding characteristic, as in all Bowie’s writing, is the beauty 
and power of the style. Most sermons are much better to hear than to read: these are 
so good to read that one wonders whether hearing could have added to their effective- 
ness.—CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


Burrows, Mirtar. The Basis of Israelite Marriage. (“American Oriental Series,” 
No. 15.) New Haven: American Oriental Society, 1938. 72 pages. 


The perplexing and highly controversial problem of whether or not purchase was 
involved in Hebrew marriage is carefully examined by Burrows in this study. From 
the nature of the evidence it is apparent that, as the author suggests, there has been a 
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development in the attitude toward marriage and that no one explanation should be 
expected to satisfy all instances in all periods of Hebrew history. Much more than the 
scant evidence of the Bible is adduced, for the author has examined all related practices 
in the Near East, ancient and modern, as reflected in the literature and as recorded by 
modern ethnologists. Lexical studies of the words used to designate bridegroom pay- 
ments as well as detailed expositions of marriage practices are found in this work. It 
seems quite complete. 

One by one the arguments advanced in support of the theory of purchase-marriage 
are carefully presented and evaluated and alternative explanations of the bridgroom’s 
payment are examined. The author concludes: “The basis of Israelite marriage was 
the continuance of the husband’s family. This required securing a wife from another 
family, which had to be induced to give her up, and this was done by a gift, creating 
an obligation, sealing a contract, and establishing a family alliance. Other gifts were 
exchanged and feasts were partaken to strengthen and confirm this alliance. Economic 
development eventually caused some formal approximation to the system of sale and 
purchase, but the nature of the transaction remained essentially the same.” This ex- 
planation can be supported by all the arguments advanced for the theory of purchase- 
marriage but is free from objections which might rightly be raised against them. 

The formal, systematic presentation is satisfying in its scholarly procedure and 
treatment. Its seemingly exhaustive survey of the field makes it valuable for the study 
of the problem in cultures other than that of the Hebrews, and its orderly arrangement 
makes its materials easily accessible even though an index is lacking —R. A. BowMan. 


Cecit, Lorp Davin (ed.). The Oxford Book of Christian Verse. New York: Oxford 

University Press, 1940. xxxiii++560 pages. $3.00. 

A fitting companion to the Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse this collection is 
made up, with the exception of the work of Blake, of poems “consistent with the doc- 
trines of orthodox Christianity,” as the editor points out in his Preface. There has been 
no effort to include, in other words, religious or mystical poetry in the general sense. 
All the poets represented were born in the British Isles except for T. S. Eliot, who is 
regarded as more typically Anglican than any of the English-born poets. The poems 
are arranged chronologically beginning with the Middle Ages and ending with a pas- 
sage from Robert Bridges’ Testament of Beauty. This is a rich anthology of particular 
value to those nurtured in the Christian tradition and worthy to stand with the other 
Oxford collections.—JoHN KNox. 


CHAVE, Ernest J. Measure Religion: Fifty-two Experimental Forms. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. 142 pages. $1.00. 

During the 1920’s American education witnessed an outburst of interest in testing 
mental ability and the products of learning. Being greatly influenced by public-school 
practice, church-school leaders sought to apply the testing technique in the field of 
religious education. The forms assembled by Professor Chave are typical of those de- 
veloped by religious educators. Included in this collection are forms that seek to dis- 
cover the student’s ideas about God, Jesus, the Bible, and the church; forms that 
attempt to analyze the processes of prayer, worship, and preaching; and forms that 
undertake to uncover human interests, attitudes, and personal experiences. 

According to the author, these forms “are put out in this more or less rough condi- 
tion to stimulate study in this field.” If roughness is an incentive to study in this field, 
then there should be no dearth of experimental effort. For most of these “instruments” 
are in a state of amazing roughness. 
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Yet Chave states that one of his ten purposes in publishing these “rough tools” is 
‘‘to illustrate how exact knowledge” may be obtained in various aspects and processes 
of religious education. How exact knowledge can be secured by “rough tools” is not 
easy to comprehend. Perhaps the author does not think these tools are as rough as his 
phrase suggests. In the judgment of the reviewer, however, it represents an under- 
statement of the facts!—H. SHELTON SMITH. 


CocHRANE, ARTHUR C. The Church and the War. Toronto: Nelson, 1940. xiii+152 
pages. $1.50. 

In this volume another preacher presents arms. Written by a young Canadian theo- 
logian who spent two years in Hitler’s Germany and came under the influence of Ger- 
man dialectic theology, it seeks to justify the active participation of the Canadian 
church in the war and urges Protestants in the United States to take action for or 
against the war. The distinctiveness of this particular indorsement of the war lies in 
its repudiation of all ethical or historical considerations. It claims to be based solely 
upon the revelation of God’s will in Holy Scripture. The author asserts that the 
church has provisional insight from God not only to approve and to give support to the 
government fighting Germany but to render military service as “a necessary.... 
actualization of the Church’s own confession of Jesus Christ.” 

Cochrane’s desire to find a theological basis for judgment in this particular crisis 
is admirable. But the method by which he arrives at knowledge of God’s will and his 
certainty of having found it are:not only questionable but dangerously subjective. His 
conclusions are reached by quoting both Testaments indiscriminately and without ref- 
erence to Hebrew or Christian history. He affirms that the state is an instrument of 
God, commissioned by him to maintain justice and freedom by the use of force. These 
ends do not refer to political and economic justice or to civil liberty. Such humanitarian 
aims lie beyond the concern of the church. By justice and freedom Cochrane means 
solely the guaranty that the church have the right to preach the Word. By this stand- 
ard National Socialism stands condemned. It should be attacked by force, therefore, 
and overthrown. The pacifist position is dismissed as heresy. It is a denial of God’s 
revelation (i.e., Cochrane’s interpretation of God’s revelation) because it argues from 
ethical principles discovered by reason and experience. 

By far the most interesting portion of the book is a brief letter from Karl Barth pub- 
lished in the Preface. In this letter Barth discusses the neutrality of Switzerland and 
the United States and the war aims of England and France with reference to the 
historical background of the war. It is much more objective and rational than Coch- 
rane’s treatment of these same issues. Cochrane’s confession of faith offers no help to 
those who believe that God’s revelation is to be sought not in Scripture alone but in 
man’s rational efforts to understand his world and in his moral efforts to attain the 
good life for himself and all people-—EizaBetu P. Lam. 


Cote, Stewart G. Liberal Education in a Democracy. New York: Harper, 1940. 
viii+ 309 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. Cole’s discussion is a timely and important contribution to the current literature 
of educational reconstruction. It moves against a background of growing discontent 
with higher education in recent years that reached its sharpest criticism in 1936 in 
President Robert Maynard Hutchins’ No Friendly Voice and The Higher Learning in 
America. The author points out that for some time, as a result of a high degree of 
specialization in subject matters, the amassing of un-coordinated data, and an unre- 
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constructed philosophy of education, the liberal arts college has lost its orientation 
toward contemporary culture, has become confused as to its function in society, and 
is without a clear conception of its objectives and a motivating sense of purpose. 

In the perspective of the historical development of the college of liberal arts Dr. 
Cole raises the question as to what a liberal education is. His answer is in terms of two 
fundamental considerations: the personality principle and the nature of a democratic 
society. The determinative principle in educational theory and practice is the develop- 
ment of a full-rounded person through a creative interaction of the person with his 
natural, social, and spiritual environment. The differentiation of persons through the 
roles they assume in different groups sets the correlative need for the integration of the 
self, on the one hand, and of the environing culture, on the other. From these con- 
siderations are derived six criteria for judging the function of the college: the develop- 
ment of attitudes and behaviors appropriate to a democratic way of life, the develop- 
ment of responsible persons to live and function in a democracy, a mastery of the 
techniques as well as the results of science, the development of appreciations that lie 
in the field of aesthetics, the development of a philosophy of life in terms of religious 
values, and a language medium to insure the intelligent interpretation of experience. 

In contrast to other proposals, Cole would find the integrating core of higher educa- 
tion in operative values and, specifically, in the comprehendingness of these values. 
This he conceives to be the function of religion naturalistically understood. In these 
values, made articulate in the corporate life of the college and in the interrelatedness 
of its curricular content, and in its method, the author finds the living connecting tissue 
that will result in a whole self in interaction with a whole culture. 

The chief value of the discussion lies in the fact that it goes beyond criticism to the 
proposal of a constructive solution, and although it does not suggest specific program- 
atic procedures, it does provide an exploratory analysis of the problem and lay the 
foundation for numerous research problems that must be answered before the issues 
involved can be resolved. The text is well documented.—WiLL1aM CLAYTON Bower. 


Cotter, A. C. Theologia fundamentalis. Weston, Mass.: Weston College, 1940. 739 
pages. $3.50. 

Cotter defines basic theology as the demonstration of Catholic dogma and divides 
it into two heads, thus: first, apologetics, which utilizes “natural light”; second, the 
sources of revelation, namely, Scripture and tradition. Under the first division he dis- 
cusses such subjects as the possibility of apologetics, the credibility of the books of the 
New Testament, the deity of Jesus of Nazareth, etc. The other is a treatment of 
the canon and inspiration of Scripture, the authority of the Fathers and councils, etc. 
The method is that of establishing fifty-four theses after the manner of Peter Lombard 
and A. H. Strong. 

Cotter shows himself entirely familiar with modern Protestant writers of both the 
liberal and the conservative schools. The names of S. J. Case, E. J. Goodspeed, and 
D. W. Riddle appear frequently, as do those of B. B. Warfield, J. G. Machen, W. C. 
Robinson, J. P. Love, and F. V. Filson. He makes allusions to Thomas Paine, the Book 
of Mormon, the Buchmanites, the concept of “‘squatter’s rights.” One can almost see 
the twinkle in his eyes as he mentions Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Joyce’s Finne- 
gans Wake (‘“‘non habet sensum”), jazz, swing, and surrealism! His Americanism be- 
comes apparent when he seeks to show that democratic elements are not lacking in 
the Catholic Church, and his awareness of a confusing situation is made clear when he 
tries to answer the question: ‘Was not the Catholic Church divided into two camps in 
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By way of criticism, it may be said that the author misunderstands the Protestant 
principle of “private judgment” and makes too much of it. Moreover, he persists in 
believing that Mal. 1:11 refers to the sacrifice of the Mass and that II Macc. 12:43 
proves the existence of purgatory. And one wonders why Cardinal Bellarmine appears 
as St. Bellarmine instead of as St. Robert. A Protestant theologian will find much with 
which to disagree in this book, yet he cannot but enjoy reading it —ALLEN CABANISS. 


Dana, H. E. The Ephesian Tradition. Kansas City: Kansas City Seminary Press, 
1940. 175 pages. $1.00. 


In this little volume, whose subtitle is An Oral Source of the Fourth Gospel, we have 
for the first time a serious attempt to apply the canons of form-criticism to that Gospel. 
This fact alone should insure its welcome among New Testament scholars, and its 
simple, direct style enhances its value for the general reader. The author sets aside the 
cumbersome terminology of modern critics and substitutes his own which he believes 
to be truer to the situation of the early Christians. On the basis of these forms he 
analyzes Mark, chapters 1-7. In fact, the first third of his book deals with the origins 
of the Synoptic Gospels and is a good brief introduction to that subject. 

Professor Dana finds that the Fourth Gospel lends itself readily to analysis under the 
same forms, and his treatment of this problem is the main contribution of the book. 
Just as the Synoptic Gospels are the repository of the Palestinian tradition about Jesus, 
this Gospel performs a similar function with relation to the tradition about Jesus as 
preached in the Asian churches. He finds three strata of tradition: (1) the Palestinian, 
brought to Ephesus by disciples of John the Baptist and Jesus and antedating Paul; 
(2) the tradition as influenced by Paul during his sojourn of three years in Ephesus; and 
(3) the surface stratum which was the definite contribution of Ephesian Christianity. 
In other words, ‘the material of the Fourth Gospel is not a creation, but a heritage.” 

It seems to the reviewer that the Palestinian stratum is made to carry a rather 
heavy load, especially when it is suggested that the historical value of the Gospel is 
enhanced thereby. This may be evidence of hopeless bias against this Gospel as solid 
historical background for a reliable picture of Jesus. The book is interesting and pro- 
vocative and should certainly have had better treatment at the hand of its publisher 
than it received. It is difficult to imagine a poorer job of proofreading. I counted 
thirty-eight typographical errors and misspelled words.—Mary E. ANDREWS. 


Day, ALBERT Epwarp. The Faith We Live. Nashville: Cokesbury, 1940. 256 pages. 
$2.00. 


This volume is an elaboration of the Fronden Lectures for 1940 at Southern Metho- 
dist University. The first part of the book gives the author’s conception of God. God 
is for him personal, in spite of the fact that he has gained much help from men like 
Whitehead and Weiman who think of God as process or activity. His theological posi- 
tion is essentially conservative, but tempered, because he has been influenced by liberal 
thinking. 

The second half of the book, called ‘‘The Faith We Live,” is for the most part good, 
sensible, practical, pastoral psychology. The chapters on ‘‘Faith and Health,” “Faith 
and Money,” and “Faith and Human Relationships” are particularly good. The au- 
thor says his book is a restatement in modern terms of truths about a very ancient 
God and a suggestion about certain approved psychological techniques for opening 
one’s life to that God.— HERBERT W. HANSEN, 
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FIcHTER, JosEPpH H. Man of Spain: A Biography of Francis Suarez. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940. 349 pages. $2.50. 

Frances Suarez (1548-1617) belonged to a Toledo family that claimed a record of 
six centuries of warfare with the Moslems. His grandfather received the estates of a 
wealthy Moor when Ferdinand, in violation of his promise, took over the properties 
of the Moors of Granada, and in Granada Francis was born. He studied canon law 
at Salamanca where, however, he was “completely given over to the pleasures of his 
age”; and under the influence of a preacher of repentance he entered the Jesuit order. 
His admission was delayed by his apparent lack of talent; like Aquinas, he was called 
by his fellows “the dumb ox,” and, like Aquinas, he became the intellectual glory of 
his order. The sudden flowering of his genius is attributed to his devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin. The story of his life becomes the story of his books and of literary battle 
against Dominicans and Anglicans. Father Fichter writes of these matters lucidly and 
with persuasive admiration for the great Jesuit schoolman. A chapter entitled “‘Suarez- 
ian Democracy” presents a typical Jesuit view of the sources of democratic theory. In 
another chapter there is an exposition of Suarez’s teaching on the question of war. Our 
author incidentally intimates that in the recent Spanish war “Christians” were en- 
gaged against “‘communists.”—JOoHN T. MCNEILL. 


Fitson, Ftoyp V. Pioneers of the Primitive Church. New York: Abingdon, 1940. 194 
pages. $2.00. 

In this book Professor Filson presents character sketches of early Christian leaders, 
with the view that, taken together, they tell the story of the early history of apostolic 
Christianity. The sketches themselves are well done; they are critical and discerning. 
The book is the substance of lectures offered to a pastor’s institute, so that the studies 
are presented on a popular level. This is no defect but a virtue. The substance of the 
book is “edifying” in the proper sense of the word, but the tone is never homiletical. 
It must be said, however, that the claim which the publishers make for the book—that 
this procedure thus offers a history of the early church—is not borne out by the content. 
History is not written by biographical sketches. In the nature of the case the concentra- 
tion upon leaders does not permit the study of the general movement and necessarily 
neglects the consideration of the underlying social processes without attention to which 
history cannot be written.—DoNnaLp W. RIDDLE. 


FLEMING, DANIEL JOHNSON. Christian Symbols in a World Community. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1940. viiit+150 pages. $2.00. 


Dr. Fleming has again placed in his debt all who are interested in the adaptation of 
Christian artistic expression to new cultural environments. The present volume is a 
continuation of his series begun in 1938 with Heritage of Beauty and Each with His Own 
Brush, both published by the Friendship Press. It contains 222 illustrations of church 
buildings, sacred vessels, furnishings and ornaments, crests and seals, in their indige- 
nous forms as developed by Christian artists in Asia and Africa. Several chapters of 
text and a running commentary on the illustrations give a succinct account of the 
principles of Christian symbolism. The examples have been collected by Fleming’s 
own individual efforts; for there has been little or no published material in the field 
to guide him. His volume is thus a pioneer venture in a new field, and this fact to- 
gether with his attractive and lucid method of presentation should win him deserved 
congratulation. 
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It is to be hoped that much more extensive encouragement may be given to this 
new Christian art both by home churches and by the younger indigenous churches. 
Hitherto limited resources and a tendency of hostility to adaptation of non-Christian 
cultural forms to purposes of Christian symbolism have restrained what promises to 
be a great enrichment of all Christendom. India has been most forward in the new 
development, with China running a close second. Less has been accomplished in Japan, 
where there has been a keener desire to adopt Western patterns. One cannot escape 
the impression that, with proper help and encouragement, the Far East will make in 
the course of time a much greater contribution to Christian art and symbolism than 
America, where we have been content simply to reproduce and imitate European 
models.—MassrEy H. SHEPHERD, JR. 


FospicK, HARRY EMERSON. The Modern Use of the Bible. New York: Macmillan, 
1940. 291 pages. $1.00. 
This is the seventeenth printing of Dr. Fosdick’s popular and valuable “‘Yale lec- 
tures.” It is still the best book in its particular field —JoHNn KNox. 


Fravn, R. Scott, Revelation and the Unconscious. London: Epworth Press, 1940. 

240 pages. tos. 6d. 

This book, re-written from a doctoral thesis presented at the University of London, 
is a devout attempt to square acceptable Christian theology with aspects of the un- 
conscious as conceived by Freud and Jung. 

The racial unconscious of Jung, continuous with that of our remote ancestors, pro- 
vides the point of contact between the divine and the human and is the channel through 
which revelation comes. Freud’s doctrine of repression is accepted also as adding a 
morbid region to the unconscious. The notion of a superconscious is distinctly rejected: 
revelation comes not down from above but up from below. 

Because the main preoccupation is with aspects of psychoanalytic doctrine which 
will not be offensive to those holding conventional Christian beliefs, there is little 
critical psychological insight and little fresh re-working of religious sources, although 
the book is carefully written and fully documented. 

“It may well be that we are merely pressing our psychological theories into the old 
theological mould. That may be so. But in this case we have gone all around the world 
to get home.””—Ernest R. HILGARD. 


Frazer, Sir James G. The Golden Bough. New York: Macmillan, 1940. xiv-+752 
pages. $1.49. 
A reprint of the one-volume edition of this standard work, in an attractive binding. 
It may be added with profit to moderate-sized libraries which have not been able to 
procure the twelve-volume set —Paut G. Morrison. 


Gitpert, Georce B. Forty Years a Country Preacher. New York: Harper, 1940. 
xili+319 pages. $2.75. 

This is no preacher’s manual or textbook on theology. It is the vivid story of a 
New England parson who started his ministry in the country forty years ago, and who 
stayed in the country not because he had to but because he loved his work and his 
people too much to leave them. It is a book which the lay reader will enjoy as a com- 


panion to Arthur Hertzler’s Horse and Buggy Doctor, and a book which ministers and 
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theological students ought to read for suggestion, stimulation, and encouragement to 
carry on their work. 

Full of rare humor and never lagging human interest, the story makes delightful 
reading. Beneath the anecdotes, the reminiscences, and the joviality of it lies a pro- 
found and significant conviction or two. One is that the rural church is a worthy field 
for a life’s investment. From time to time Mr. Gilbert was challenged by the call to 
city pastorates. He considered them seriously, but always the compulsion to carry on 
in his obscure country parish was greater than the appeal of the more renowned and 
more remunerative pulpit. 

The other great conviction of this country parson is that the church and the pastor 
should dwell close to the people. No sacred place set apart is his church, but a meeting 
place for the people where joys and sorrows, ambitions and problems can be shared. 
No stiff remote guardian of morals is he, for to quote his words, “it seems to me that 
it is of the utmost importance for a minister to establish cordial relations with his flock. 
For instance, what reaction does a mother have to the coming of the parson? This 
has great significance. Does she accept him as a nuisance and hatch up some excuse 
for her failure to send her children to Sunday School, or does she welcome him as a 
friend who will find work for her idle daughter, have the family pump fixed, or pick up 
her children in his car and take them to Sunday School?” 

So he goes about cutting the children’s hair, helping the farmer market a hog, run- 
ning for political office, giving an orphan boy a home, giving away furniture to needy 
families—in short, he is as close to his people as the precinct committeeman, which is a 
compliment to any preacher and a quality al] too rarely to be found among the clergy, 
urban or rural.—SHIRLEY E. GREENE. 


Gitxey, James Gorpon. A Faith To Affirm. New York: Macmillan, 1940. xi + 170 
pages. $1.75. 

Anything that Dr. Gilkey writes is written felicitously. This volume is a popular 
statement of a religious liberal’s faith. It is a difficult task to outline the beliefs of 
liberals, for liberals do not agree among themselves. Only occasionally does the author 
lose sight of the fact that modernism is a method and not a creed. For the most part, 


something like the contents of this book is what most liberals believe. The first two 
and the last two chapters in the book are particularly good.— HERBERT W. HANSEN. 


GoopENouGH, ERWIN R. An Introduction to Philo Judaeus. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. xiit-223 pages. $2.75. 

This much-needed manual is written by a scholar who is wise enough to realize 
that the investigation of early Christian origins in environmental relationships is “the 
great problem of the next generation of students in the field.”” Magnificent spadework 
has already been accomplished in this area by competent investigators—German, 
French, Belgian, and American. A rich harvest of results now awaits the scholar who is 
energetic enough and educated enough to garner it. 

In connection with the crucial process of the Hellenization of early Christianity, 
Professor Goodenough views “dispersion” Judaism as one of the chief bridges con- 
necting religious Hellenicism with Hellenized Christianity. Probably he is right. This 
significant perspective gives to his book a weight quite out of proportion to the size 
of the volume. The author modestly designates his work as intended to introduce the 
general reader to the subject. Actually his highly compact and ahead-of-time study 
is indispensable to advanced students—HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY. 
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GRIEVE, NICHOL (ed.). The Scottish Metrical Psalter, 1650. Rev. ed. Edinburgh: T. & 

T. Clark, 1940. xxviii+-216 pages. 

In a modest experimental spirit Grieve presents a revision of the venerable Scottish 
Psalter of 1650 in order, as he says, to draw attention to the desirability of an official 
revision. In his Introduction he argues mildly with the conservatives who regard the 
old version of the Psalms as sacrosanct and calls attention to its all too obvious de- 
fects. Of these the most unpleasant were perhaps the elisions and elongations used to 
produce the proper number of syllables (e.g., ‘th’ uplifter” and “nation” as three syl- 
lables). The inverted phrases habitually resorted to were often more quaint than offen- 
sive, though some were unpardonably awkward. Grieve has eliminated the impreca- 
tory passages which mar some of the old Psalms. He respects fully, however, the finely 
noble phrases of the better texts. The limited variety of meters in the 1650 book repre- 
sented a great decline from the earlier Scottish psalm book, and Grieve has presented 
fresh versions of numerous Psalms in a considerable range of meters. On the whole his 
revision deserves high praise. The most noticeable defects left are matters of accentua- 
tion. Such lines as “And will seek to obtain” cannot be found inspiring; but there are 
very few of this type left. The book gives a fresh impression of the faith and gladness 
of ancient Israel. It is printed without the tunes, but full direction to tunes is pro- 


vided.—Joun T. McNEILL. 


Harkness, Grorcra. The Faith by Which the Church Lives. New York: Abingdon, 

1940. 161 pages. $1.50. 

This book by Georgia Harkness proves more conclusively than any argument can 
do that it is possible to find a Christian message that is creative and aggressive without 
falling into any of the forms of obscurantism that beset us. Miss Harkness has assimi- 
lated a great deal of the impulse behind recent theological trends and their criticism of 
liberalism without completely shifting the center of her thought. The book has grown 
out of her experience at four ecumenical conferences: Oxford, Madras, Amsterdam, 
and the consultative conference on the international strategy of the church at Geneva. 
I feel in reading the book that we have here a personal statement that is in line with the 
reports of those conferences and that has a vitality that comes from the expression of 
the substance of the messages of those conferences from one point of view—the point 
of view of a sensitive American mind that has been exposed to minds radically different. 

It has been suggested that the message of the church is what any one of us says 
after we have listened with real understanding to the others who differ from us. A 
theologian who comes from a Catholic background or who has a semi-Barthian point 
of view could not accept this book as representing his own statement of the ecumenical 
message, but he could not fail to recognize that it contains a Christian message and 
that it says from one point of view what Christians at Oxford and Madras attempted 
to say together. What I am trying to suggest is that Miss Harkness gives us neither a 
patched-up form of liberalism nor a surrender to Catholicism or semi-Barthianism, but 
a fresh start in thinking that grows out of fresh experiences within the life of the 
Christian church. The book is a comprehensive statement of conclusions that are ex- 
plained and illustrated rather than a theological argument for the positions held. This 
reviewer finds himself in such complete agreement with the book that his chief con- 
cern is not to offer criticisms but to point out the book’s character in the hope that 
readers will take it for what it is intended to be and see through it to the new mind of 
the church that is in the process of formation.—JoHN C. BENNETT. 
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Hearn, Geratp. The Creed of Christ: An Interpretation of the Lord’s Prayer. New 
York: Harper, 1940. 169 pages. $2.00. 


The true picture of things, says Gerald Heard in this striking and somewhat be- 
wildering book, shows that eternity is the only ultimate reality. We must, therefore, 
live as in eternity, striving to be born into its perfection, striving to find purchase on 
its reality. Our true aim in living is the creative emergence of a new creature. This 
full “living now” is true eternity—eternity which is not a vast span of time but the 
end of time now. 

To achieve this level of being from which one may look down sub specte aeternitatis 
on time, one must ascend the “‘ladder of evolution” or “‘the mountain of the mystics.” 
The first level in the ascent is reached with deliverance from sin; the second, with the 
achievement of the power to let the light stream into the darkness of other spirits; and 
the third is the experience of sonship or union with God and the full power on earth to 
forgive sins. 

As Heard follows the five most important phrases of the Lord’s Prayer in his explica- 
tion of this theme, he discovers “Right Knowledge of the Ultimate Reality” in ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven.” This leads to a “Right Resolve” or the wish that reality 
should be manifest among us. ‘Thy will be done.’?’ When possessed of this resolve the 
follower comes within reach of “Right Living”—“Bread of the Coming Day in which 
thought, word, deed, and livelihood are integrated in the single all embracing design. 
The apex of the mount or the top of the ladder is “Eternal Life” and victory over evil: 
“Deliver us from evil.” 

To Heard the Lord’s Prayer is a compendium of Jesus’ understanding of the meaning 
of reality. Heard’s profound knowledge of anthropology and psychology, and his 
deeply mystical nature, combined with a persistent and probing search beneath the 
level of the word down to the heart of essence and intimation have enabled him to 
write an extraordinarily fresh and compelling study of the Prayer. Here is rational 
mysticism, if there is such a thing, at work on what to most of us is little more than 
rote. One cannot escape the feeling that his reflections on the Prayer have been touched 
by the intuitions of Buddhism and that he has even yielded to some of its thought- 
forms. But if it is true that there is a level of human life on which mortality can find 
fulfilment in an immortality within time—and without such a hope the modern inter- 
pretation of life in terms of cosmic frustration can be plausibly argued—then this mas- 
sive little book is freighted with cogent and timely suggestion and admonition. 

It isa bewildering book because we have not made ourselves at home in the altitudes 
to which it leads us; but it is not obscure or ponderous, though it delves deep. To many 
it will reveal an apprehension of the nature of being, hidden in the mind of Jesus, 
which will astonish the shallow-minded who think he was little more than a maker of 
clever moral maxims. Gerald Heard, by somewhat devious routes has found Him the 
Word made flesh, the emergence into time of the essence of eternity. To those who are 
interested in this colossal fact, this book will be both good company and wise counsel 
in reaching and laying hold upon it—Epwi1n McNEILL Porteat. 


James, E. O. The Social Function of Religion. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1940. 
xi+312 pages. $2.50. 
This book is an argument that in the past religion has been the unifying principle 
which made society possible because it provided faith in a benevolent Providence and 
gave to men a revelation of a compelling moral and spiritual order. 
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Anthropological sources are cited to prove that some concept of Providence has 
dominated all human organizations; Christianity was unique in its belief that the 
Incarnation introduced a new order of humanity. Faith in a divine Providence “‘in- 
evitably gives rise to the idea of revelation,” and a belief in revelation gives rise to 
myth which stabilizes the existing order by endowing tradition with the sacredness of 
revealed truth. 

Just as Providence requires myth, so does myth inevitably create ritual. And since 
the same Providence surrounds all men, the same standards of conduct are required of 
all men. The chain is now complete: a belief in Providence implies revelation, myth, 
ritual, and ethics. 

Having determined the theological and ethical foundations of society, the author 
turns to the social structure based on them. The family is the basic unit of society, 
held together by a belief in a personal Creator. When the religious belief which holds 
the family together is withdrawn, the family no longer serves its function. The com- 
munity, like the family, reflects the religious beliefs of its constituent members. 

In the conflicts of the present day, the society shaped by a belief in divine Provi- 
dence is challenged by a society shaped by a man-made ideology. Social organization 
requires a transcendent reference which provides cohesion, and such an ideology is 
provided by the totalitarian powers. In much of the Western world a belief in the self- 
sufficiency of men has left society without a transcendent reference, with the result that 
the society is in peril of destroying itself. If man is to save himself, he must recognize 
that he is not the architect of his destiny, and the church must once more make explicit 
the revelation it has received. 

If one will permit the classification of books as primary sources, secondary sources 
or books about the primary sources, and tertiary sources, or books based on the second- 
ary sources, then this would be a tertiary book—KENNETH W. MorGan. 


KERNAN, WILLIAM C. The Ghost of Royal Oak. New York: Free Speech Forum, 1940. 

196 pages. $1.00. 

Coughlinism is a disease similar in one respect to athlete’s foot. One can never be 
sure that it is cured. It crops out again and again when the spiritual humidity gets 
high. Hence, this book will be useful even if Father Coughlin does at intervals ex- 
pediently remember his pie-crust promise to stay off the air. The book is an edited 
version of Father Kernan’s excellent radio talks, presenting “‘a Christian’s answer to 
Coughlinism,” and to its elective affinities, the Bunds, the Silver Shirts, the Christian 
Mobilizers, and the so-called Christian Front in general—JAmEs LUTHER ADAMS. 


Krakovsky, Levi I. The Omnipotent Light Revealed. Hollywood, Calif.: Kabbalah 
Culture Society of America, 1939. 98 pages. 
A brief presentation of the Kabbalah by a champion thereof. A first book in Kabbal- 
istic apologetics —PAuL G. Morrison. 


KUNKEL, Fritz, and Dickerson, Roy E. How Character Develops. New York: Scrib- 
ner’s, 1940. xiii+274 pages. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book seems to be to make the distinctive psychological insights 
of Fritz Kunkel available for the laymen and to apply them to so-called normal human 
problems. Several of Kunkel’s books have been translated from the German and have 
been influential in this country. But they are difficult reading. Roy E. Dickerson, a 
pupil of Kunkel’s, has helped him in the task of translating his psychology into laymen’s 
language and of making its application to everyday problems. 
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The problem of character development, as interpreted in this psychology, centers 
in egocentricity. The original and primitive ‘“‘We” is broken by a breach of the “We.” 
This, according to Kunkel, is inevitable in the growing-up process, but it produces in 
the individual a shell which he uses to protect himself and which makes him egocentric. 
This shell of egocentricity is broken either by a major crisis or by minor crises, and then 
the individual enters into a maturing ‘“‘We” experience. The objective or mature per- 
sonality is the one with the greatest amount of “We” feeling. The ethics of the “We” 
is developed by replacing the action of egocentricity by action of ‘“We-centricity,” 
which does away with the conflict between autonomy and heteronomy, between egoism 
and altruism, by combining them. Self-education involves struggle not against the self 
but against mistaken ideas of the self involved in the Ego or shell. The individual is 
helped in breaking this shell by pressure or pain which helps to show up his inner prob- 
lem. The authors outline some thirteen practical steps by which the individual may find 
his way out from egocentricity to the ‘‘We”’ experience. 

Upon the whole this is a useful book; but it suffers, as do the writings of many of 
the Europeans of the various “analytical” schools of psychology, by an effort to find a 
single key to the human problem and by a special terminology which is used to express 
its distinctiveness. Further, the authors attempt, as do some of the other Europeans, 
to make a classification of individuals into types. This is of doubtful usefulness. What 
Kunkel and Dickerson are dealing with is the problem of immature or inadequate 
individuals. Such persons tend to interpret life’s events in terms of the effect upon 
themselves, and because of their own insecurity are likely to build up various ways 
of protecting themselves in their relations with others. They are egocentered. It is 
only through the development of greater resources within themselves and through the 
growth of greater confidence in others and the world around them that they are able to 
give up their protective devices, to turn their attention from themselves to the relation- 
ships of which they are a part, and to let themselves go in mature responsibility in the 
world. On this problem the authors of this book bring insight and give practical help. 
This is an important aspect of the human problem, but it does not cover the whole 
problem. This book should be used for what it is—one useful approach to the problem 
of character development and one significant contribution to understanding individuals 
and helping them to find their way positively and triumphantly—Harrison S. 
ELLIoTr. 


McNtirr, WILLIAM JOHN. Heaven on Earth: A Planned Mormon Society. Oxford, Ohio: 

Mississippi Valley Press, 1940. 263 pages. $3.00. 

One finds little of “heaven” in this book, although the title may be justified by the 
Mormon man-god doctrine. The author intends to show Mormon ideals in action dur- 
ing the first half-century of Mormon history. Actually there is little to stir the imagi- 
nation. The book abounds in historical details of institutions—schools, literature, 
art, theater, and economic co-operation. Many of these details would not interest the 
general public, but they do furnish significant evidence for the scholar, for whom the 
book is obviously intended. 

The most vivid impression is of the totalitarian trend in Brigham Young’s Mor- 
monism. Young built the theater, opposed free schools (which might secularize), and 
sought by church-sponsored dances and economic co-operatives to unify and control 
his people. 

Certainly the author does not wish to stress Young’s absolutism. Suspended judg- 
ment between Mormon and non-Mormon interpretations is evident. In spite of sym- 
pathetic treatment, it becomes clear that advancement of theater and music was due 
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largely to Young’s support, “which was absolutely necessary for the success of any 
enterprise,” just as education progressed slowly because Young was not interested in 
it. McNiff argues that the social leadership of the church made possible glimpses of 
happiness which otherwise the frontier would have denied and that the church was a 
significant guiding force even though it failed in its attempt to build an indigenous 
culture. 

Marks of scholarship are not lacking. However, one who has followed this remark- 
able religion in all its factions, intricate doctrine, and endless revelation cannot but feel 
that in this story of Mormon culture something is omitted. To understand Mormonism 
one must see it grow, change its beliefs, alter its practice! One might know all the rather 
commonplace details of external Mormon culture and yet never have been introduced 
to Mormonism.—GEorGE B. ARBAUGH. 

[This review, which appeared in the October issue, is being republished because of a 
regrettable error in the author’s name.—THE EpITOorR.] 


STIANSEN, PEDER. History of the Norwegian Baptists in America. Chicago: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1939. 344 pages. $2.50. 


Before the full picture of organized Christianity in America can be drawn, the 
story of numerous small religious bodies, such as the one presented in this volume, 
must be made available. The Norwegians constitute a numerous and sturdy element 
in the population of the United States. In 1920 there were more than a million Nor- 
wegians living in this country who had been born in Norway, or who were born of na- 
tive Norwegian parents. They are to be found largely in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and the Dakotas, and it is in these states that they have made their principal cultural 
contribution. Though most of them have remained Lutheran in their religious affilia- 
tion, naturally the complete religious freedom enjoyed in this country has resulted in 
the attracting of many into other religious bodies. The Baptists and Methodists have 
been most successful in attracting them. 

Norwegian Baptists in the United States date from 1848, when Hans Valder and 
seven others gathered in his home in La Salle County, Illinois, and formed at Indian 
Creek the Norwegian Baptist church. That same year Valder was accepted as a mis- 
sionary by the American Baptist Home Mission Society, the first Scandinavian to be 
so recognized. By the eighties Norwegian Baptists had grown to some twenty-three 
churches. The author has divided his story according to state lines, devoting two chap- 
ters to each, one covering the pioneer period and the other the period from 1884 to 
1910, while a summary chapter covers the period since 1910.—WILLIAM W. SWEET. 


ZEITLIN, SOLOMON. Rashi (Rabbi Solomon of France). Reprinted from the American 
Jewish Year Book 5700. New York: American Jewish Committee, 1939. 29 pages. 


Dr. Zeitlin offers, on the occasion of the fourth centenary of Rashi’s birth, this 
useful brief sketch of the accomplishments of one of the very influential medieval 
Jewish teachers. On any account attention to Rashi and his work is worth while, but 
it is especially timely in these days of growing depreciation of Jewish values in civiliza- 
tion. Rashi’s significance for general scholarship and culture is so great that he and 
his work should be better known. Non-Jews especially should be eager to receive this 
monograph, since Rashi’s influence upon subsequent biblical interpretation was so 
great.—DonaLp W. 
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CHRONICLE OF JOHN MALALAS 


BOOKS VIII-XVIII 


Translated by MATTHEW SPINKA 
in collaboration with GLANVILLE DOWNEY 


The Chronicle of the Byzantine monk, covering the period from the founding 
of Antioch to the destruction of Antioch in the reign of Emperor Justinian. 
Recounts history of Julius Caesar and Augustus, the lives of Jesus, Peter, and 
Paul, the reigns of a number of the Roman emperors. This is a translation 
from the Slavonic text, which is a more complete version than the Greek 
text extant. It is the first English translation, and will be of value to Byzan- 
tine historians, church historians, Greek scholars, and Slavonic scholars. 


‘Professor Spinka’s competence in this field—for which he is almost 
unique in this country—makes him the logical translator of this work.” 
—The Christian Century $1.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


THE KING JAMES VERSION 
OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND SOURCES OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE OF 1611 WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE HEBREW TRADITION 


By DAVID DAICHES 


Here in lucid literary style is a history of English Bible translation, 
an important addition to the available literature on the King James 
Bible, and one which throws light on the sources, equipment, and 
methods of the translators. 


Mr. Daiches first traces the history of English Bible translation, then 
makes a lengthy excursus into the development of Hebrew scholar- 
ship in Europe, and finally studies the work of the translators against 
a background of their times. Jerome, Roger Bacon, Reuchlin, Tyn- 
dale, Coverdale, and numerous others live in these pages in the full 
light of their convictions. $2.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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EIGHT AMERICAN 
PRAXAPOSTOLO! 


BY KENNETH W. CLARK 


Duke University 


Carrying on the important task of 
providing scholars with biblical 
manuscripts, this volume makes 
available the texts of all the Prax- 
apostoloi (manuscripts of Acts 
and Epistles) known to be in 
American collections. Only one 
of the eight text collations has 
ever been published before (Co- 
dex 876 by H. A. Sanders) and 


that is here corrected by Pro-_ 


fessor Sanders. 

Of particular interest is a new 
manuscript destined to be recog- 
nized of great textual importance 


(Codex 2412, University of Chi- 


cago ‘Price Praxapostolos’’), 


which now stands at the head of 
a family group, formerly best 


represented by the famous Milan 
manuscript, Codex 614. 

To date, few MSS of the Acts and 
Epistles have been collated and 
this adds eight such manuscripts 
now accessible to the textual 


critic. In the introduction there 
is published for the first time the 


preliminary statement of the dis- 
covery of “Family 2412.” 


$2.00 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


A SHORT HISTORY 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


Edited by ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


With this history the rank and file of 
church members are none too familiar. 
They know something of the beginnings 
of the church in New Testament times, 
something of the great religious personali- 
ties who founded various denominations, 
something of present-day church activi- 
ties. But of the doctrinal disputes, the po- 
litical intrigues, the vital issues of each 
succeeding century—of the continuing 
church—few people have any adequate 
idea. 

This book was written by six members of 
the Faculty of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. 


CONTENTS 
I. “The Rise of Christianity,” by 
Massey H. Suepuern, Jr. 
II. “Christianity and the Fall of Rome,” 
by Massey H. Suepuern, Jr. 
III. “Christianity in Medieval Europe,” 
by Joun T. McNett 
IV. “Christianity in the Reformation 
Era,” by Joun T. 
V. “The History of Eastern Ortho- 
doxy,” by MatrHew Spinka 
VI. “Christianity in Modern Europe,” 
by Winrrep E. Garrison 
VII. “‘Christianity in the Americas,’ by 
W. Sweet 
VIII. “‘Christianity Encircles the Globe,” 
by G. BAKER 


A textbook for study classes in both theological 
seminaries and in church groups. 


$2.00 


The University of Chicago Press 
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